























A Geographical Paradox... 



At Mountain Designs we know and understand the Australian 
wilderness. We know that people will venture onto our snow-covered 
mountains and be subjected to some of the most varied and dangerous 
weather conditions anywhere in the world. 


We design unique products for 
Australia's unique environments. 
Our products are designed by 
Australians for Australians. 


Mountain Designs... Uniquely Australian 


• Auckland 51 High St 


•Factory outlet Collingwood 132 Smith St. 03-9417 5300 

Climbing Gyms •Northbridge Rockface 63 John St. 09 - 328 5998 • Fortitude Valley Rocksports 224 Barry Parade 07 - 3216 0462 
• Sydney City Crag 499 Kent St. 

•Web site: http://www.mountaindesign.com.au 
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$ ADVENTURE 
RANGER 


Nevada 

Simple design two person fibreglass pole dome tent 
with 1000mm seam sealed nylon fly and 2000mm 
nylon PU coated floor. Weighs 2.8kg. 


Vail 

Compact high 1 
performance 
one/two person 

Duraluminium pole backpacker tent 
with front and rear doors, 3000mm taped polyesterfly, 
5000mm taped nylon/PU floor. Weighs 3kg. 
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Dakota 

Compact two person Duraluminium pole, high 
performance dome tent with front and rear vestibule 
storage, 3000mm taped polyester fly with large storm flaps and 
5000mm taped nylon/PU floor. Weighs 3.6kg. 




Northstar 1 


Aspen 

One /two person Duraluminium pole trekking tent 
with an extra front room, two doors, 3000mm 
taped polyesterfly, 5000mm taped nylon/PU floor. 

Weighs 4kg. 


Roomy and lightweight 3 person Duraluminium pole 
dome tent with large front storage room. 3000mm 
taped polyesterfly, 2000mm taped nylon/PU floor. 
Weighs 4.2kg 


ALL TENTS 
FEATURE 


'Quick Clips'for quick set 
up and dismantle times, 
"No See Urn" mesh lining, 
inside mesh pocket for 
handy storage of small 
items, stuff sack 
compression straps, 
and a tent repair kit. 



Cheyenne 

Roomy comfortable four person fibreglass pole dome tent with 
large front and rear vestibule storage, 1500mm taped polyesterfly 
and 2000mm nylon/PU floor. Weighs 6kg. 


OUTDOOR EQUIPMENT 

Available only through selected 
outdoor retailers. For further 
information on any of Coleman 
outdoor products write to 
PO Box 6505 Wetherill Park NSW 
2164, phone (02) 9756 1844 or Toll Free 
on 1800 224 350. 
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hooting the 
messenger 


Freedom of speech at the crossroads 




# it seems to be human nature to punish 
bearers of bad tidings. Throughout his¬ 
tory monarchs have fallen because retainers 
bearing bad news were so intimidated that 
such news was never received until disaster 
struck. 

If recent events in Australia are any 
indication we have failed to heed this 
lesson of history. There are 'sacred cows'— 
among them matters related to race, sexual 
politics, immigration and the Arab cause in 
the Middle East—which are increasingly 'off 
the agenda' even for discussion. Those per¬ 
sons who attempt to question them are 
pilloried and attacked while the ques¬ 
tioner's argument is relegated to the side¬ 
lines. An example of this is the treatment of 
the independent member for Oxley, Paul¬ 
ine Hanson. Hanson has been subject to 
the strongest personal attacks from the gov¬ 
ernment, lobby groups and much of the 
Australian media. Attempts, some with 
physical violence, have been made to pre¬ 
vent her from addressing public meetings 
by people branding Hanson (who is quoted 
by the media as advising her supporters to 
'turn the other cheek' to such attacks) a 
fascist! 

No matter how repugnant we may con¬ 
sider certain views, it is a fundamental 
principle of democracy that people retain 
the right, and the opportunity, to express 
them. (Subject, of course, to not contra¬ 
vening the law!) Once that right and 
opportunity of expression are comprom¬ 
ised we are on a downhill slope that does 
indeed lead to fascism and to a society 
ruled by 'thought police'. The media are 
hypocritical and short-sighted in failing to 
acknowledge this. 

If argument expressed in public is 
deficient we have the opportunity (indeed, 
it is our duty!) to expose the deficiency of 
the argument in public-through letters to 
newspapers, talk-back radio, even letters for 
publication in Wild !—by providing material 
that refutes it. It is a sign of weakness if we 
seek merely to prevent the expression of 
views with which we happen to disagree or 
which we consider distasteful. 

Because acceptable views change so 
radically over relatively short periods (in her 
maiden speech to Parliament Hanson 
quoted Arthur Calwell, who later 
opened the door to immigration 


after the Second World War, and Paul 
Hasluck—Australian leaders from both sides 
of politics in the 1960s—in support of her 
contentious views) it is important that even 
the most apparently outlandish opinions 
have an opportunity to be aired and 
assessed for what they are worth. It is in the 
interests of us all that this continue. A price 
of democracy is that we must always 
question information fed to us, be willing to 
do our homework and, when necessary, 
speak out against 'false prophesy' no matter 
what the personal cost. 

The anonymous Letter to the Editor in 
this issue's Wildfire expresses a strongly 
stated and contentious opinion regarding 
the possible effects of land claims and 
changes to pastoral leases on access to 
walking areas. A number of readers will 
probably want to respond. 

Right now, we are ourselves under attack 
by a small number of readers who did not 
like recent Rock Editorials, for example, and 
do not want us to publish the views 
expressed. I stick to what I said above: they, 
too, are entitled to express their opinions. 


THE PRINTED WORD 


The credits column (left) in this issue 
includes a small but significant change. 

After having York Press print every one of 
the first 65 issues of Wild, the current issue, 
no 66, is the first printed by our new print¬ 
er, Franklin Colour Printing. It was not a 
step we took lightly. We have been ex¬ 
tremely well served by York over the years 
and we are very grateful to them for their 
high standards of both printing and busi¬ 
ness ethics. However, we hope that with 
Franklin we can take Wild to even higher 
standards of excellence as we ap¬ 
proach the new millennium. & 

Chris Baxter « 

wnd is 
. e w printed on 
Monza paper, 
* (r which is made of 35 
vjr per cent pre-consumer 
•yffV waste and 15 per cent post- 
consumer waste that has been 
recycled and oxygen bleached. The 
cover has a water-based varnish (not an 
environmentally detrimental UV or plastic 
finish). We recycle the film used in the printing 


.VJ 
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inked, waste is kept to an absolute minimum; e\ 
are reused until they no longer give colour to boiling water! 
We invite your comments and recommendations; please contact 
the Managing Editor. 














5EA KAYAK TONGA 

Escape Away! 

On a unique adventure holiday in the 
remote Vava’u and Ha’apai Archipelagos, 
Kingdom of Tonga 

Cultural contact • Idyllic beach camps 

• Superb snorkelling • Fine food 

• Expert and indigenous guides 

FRIENDLY ISLANDS 
KAYAK COMPANY 

Private Bag W, Neiafu, Vava’u, 
Kingdom of Tonga. 
Phone/Fax: (676) 70 173 or 
Fax: (676) 22 970 
Email: info@fikco.com 
http://www.fikco.com/kayaktonga 


- EBB land" 

TRAVEL GUIDE & MAP SPECIALISTS 
(formerly Bowyangs) 

Every 

topographic 
map and 
tour guide 
for 4WD 

Mail-order available 

OR FIND YOUR WAY TO: 

372 Little Bourke St 259 High St 
Melbourne 3000 Kew 3101 
Tel: (03) 9670 4383 Tel: (03) 9853 3526 
Fax: (03) 9670 4383 Fax: (03) 9853 4888 


Trek the 


Sikkim 

Himalaya 



TlieTreliLing tempo 1 

Ph: 06 - 257 6494 
Fax: 06 - 257 2963 
GPO Box 1900 
Canberra* 2601 

Lie: No: 225/D/2 


MAGELLAN 


GPS 2000 

SATELLITE NAVIGATOR 


FEATURES 

Highly sensitive built-in 
antenna for satellite 
signal reception 


Continually steers you to 
your destination showing 
distance and time to go 


Up to 17 hours of 
continuous operation 
on only 4 A4 alkaline 
batteries 

Scrolls through 4 
graphic navigation 


Displays on screen 
instructions 




Takes you quickly and 
easily to any saved 
landmark 

Displays route 
landmarks and setup 
menus 


The GPS 2000 is low cost versatile and ideal for a whole 
range of outdoor adventures, including: 


Hiking 

Boating 

Bushwalking 


026 M 1 . 8 ? 

TO COMP 

ft y 


Plotter 
showing 
route and 
actual 
progress 




Ultralight Flying 
4WD Driving 
Camping 

T ° Cfi T Showing 

position and 
34 d 06.5H guide to 
117° 43.58 h destination 

SODFT 

oe:3e:47ph 


For the most advanced name in GPS 

Free phone 1800 644 033 

MAGELLAN 
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earthly pleasures 


Trekking the Annapurna Circuit 

or wandering along a secluded beach, 



527 Kingsway 
190 Church Street 


Canberra 11 Lonsdale St, Braddon 


Jlndabyne Kosciusko Road 

Melbourne 360 Little Bourke Street 
Rlngwood 88 Maroondah Highway 
Box Hill 8 Market Street 


Hobart 76 Elizabeth Street 

Launceston 110 George Street 


Paddy Pallin stores have all the gear you need 










BAD WEATHER PROTECTION FOR WHEN YOU’RE SERIOUSLY ACTIVE 

Activenl® clothing - a new innovation from the makers of Gore-Tex® and WindStopper® outerwear. For when you’re out-there 
cycling, running, skiing, cross country skating, snow shoeing, mountain biking, roller blading or just training ...HARD 

Activent, Gore-Tex and WindStopper, and the logo designs are registered trademarks of W.L.Gore & Associates Inc. For Advice and Service when choosing a 
garment For your outdoor needs: Consult trained shop staff, or call Gore directly on our free-phone: Aust: 1800 226 703 NZ: 0800 107107 
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arginalised 


d*he map enclosed [Not reproduced. Editor] 
% shows current native title claims, plus 
some existing Aboriginal land (there is 
considerably more). Virtually all these 
claims will be granted as things now stand, 
except where pastoralists will now be 
allowed to convert pastoral leases to 
freehold. By no means have all claims yet 
been lodged and it can confidently be 
predicted that the entire former pastoral 
zone and all vacant Crown land will 
become either freehold or 
held under native title. This is 
around 80 per cent of the 
continent. 

Do you and other Aus¬ 
tralians realise that through¬ 
out this vast area, all of us will 
effectively not be able to 
travel (whatever they might 
currently say) as we presently 
can on pastoral lease or 
vacant Crown land? (The re¬ 
mainder of the country is, of 
course, already off-limits ex¬ 
cept for National Parks— 
around five per cent.) 

Whether for hiking, driving, 
fishing, camping, fossicking, 
or whatever, we will be 
excluded by either native title 
or freehold. You will be told 
permits will be available for 
native title land, but the 
reality on existing Aboriginal 


Australia off limits 


subscribing to Wild— maybe you will hit a 
chord with someone there; certainly your 
covers will cheer the place up! 

Best wishes. 

Bob Brown 
Mt Nelson, Tas 

Thank you for your Editorial in Wild no 65. 
It certainly went to my heart. 

Currently I have chronic fatigue syn¬ 
drome and, as you can well imagine, this 




lands is that such permits are usually not 
granted without 'good' reason (not 
including the above activities), are costly, 
involve long delays and preclude travel 
other than on one or two main through 
roads... 

This letter was submitted-anonymously-by 
someone claiming to be a 'Ministerial Staffer'. 

Editor 

• Printed on stone? 

Keep up the great work; your magazines 
are of Biblical proportions with a fanatical 
religious following. 

Alex Crisp 
Annerley, Qld 

Thank you for doing such a good job with 
the Tarkine story and, indeed, all of Wild. 

Having seen all the dry, materialistic 
business and other journals on show at the 
Parliamentary Library, I've talked them into 


limits my walking—I cannot 'see what is 
over the next ridge' or march to the top of 
that hill to see what I can see. I have to 
content myself with short walks around 
bush camps and that is not easy to settle 
for. 

Some time ago the doctor working 
through this CFS with me and I were 
having a discussion about my love of the 
bush and walking in the bush and he asked 
me why I enjoyed it so much. I wasn't 
happy with the answer I gave. Now, having 
enjoyed this Editorial, I am going to copy it 
and give it to him to read, as it answers that 
question much better than I ever could. 

Again, my thanks for the Editorial and for 
Wild. 

Ruth Kemp 
Mansfield, Qld 

Congratulations on a great magazine. 1 
enjoy every page, especially the gear review 


sections which I always refer to when 
buying my outdoors essentials. 

1 read with interest your Editorial 'About 
Turn' (Wild no 62) concerning the Federal 
Government's stance on environmental 
issues. While reading this I was constantly 
reminded of the firearms issue which was 
also brought up towards the end of the 
Editorial. The Liberal Government used to 
look favourably on firearm sports and issues 
until their complete 'about-turn' after the 
tragedy of Port Arthur. 

However, I disagree with 
the point that 'respect for 
human life is the motivation 
behind this quest'. If it was, a 
greatly different direction 
would probably have been 
taken (evidence from the 
bureaux of statistics around 
the world, including Aus¬ 
tralia, suggest that the sorts of 
measures taken will have no 
effect on rates of crime in¬ 
cluding murder). Instead, 1 
believe that the government 
acted in a way they expected 
would gain the greatest 
public support (votes). 

I agree wholeheartedly that 
no one interested in any 
aspect of the environment 
should sit and wait for an 
environmental disaster be¬ 
fore acting. That would be far 


too late. For better or worse, the govern¬ 
ment has shown that it is prepared to make 
legislation disadvantaging those who don't 
make enough noise, or make that noise too 
late. 

Everyone should make every possible 
effort to let the government know that the 
public will not stand for poor environment¬ 
al decisions which will be likely to lead to 
disasters. 

Jeff Hansen 
Cranebrook, NSW 

• Playing footsies 

Just a brief note to commend Roger Caffin 
on his survey of walking boots in Wild no 
64. It was pleasing for me as a podiatrist to 
read of the importance of having a 
comfortable boot and that this will often 
outweigh the other (so-called) benefits of 
the more 'traditional' and robust walking 
boot. 
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water. 


It’s all in the approach... 


Five Ten approach shoes have a cult following. As rockdimbers have known 
for years, nothing grips better than Stealth®, and only Five Ten has it. Our 
Convex™ soles mimic the body’s biomechanics, providing the most stable 
platform on unstable terrain. Our climbing-specific toe rand helps our shoes 
climb like crazy and protect against attacking rock and scree. Whether 
you’re climbing, hiking, or mountain biking our go-anywhere, do-anything 
shoes promise exceptional performance on terrain of any angle. 


Trail Almighty 

A running/hiking shoe with 
Stealth® rubber Fat Tire tread 
for full-on traction, and a full- 
grain protective leather grid 
over breathable mesh. 


k* 

Stealth Sandal 

A most breathable approach 
shoe! Surefootedness from the 
Stealth soles, and very 


Guardian+Plus“ WalkAbout“ 


Shit Happens! 


Keep it out of 
your water with 


» Removes protozoa (including Cryptosporidium and 
Giardia), bacteria and viruses. 

» 4:1 lever action means less effort 
for more water. 

• World-wide protection. 

• Includes bottle adaptor. 

» Highest safety rating S' ^ 

for total |Sfe 

microbiological |j| 

control (US EPA Jg X, 

certified). 

• Versatile. 'HP 

ViralGuard™ j^S 

can be 
removed to 

reduce weight when viruses are not a concern. 

• 3-year guarantee. 


Ring 1800 634 853 
for your FREE colour brochure. 


• Removes protozoa (including Cryptosporidium and 
Giardia), bacteria. 


* Includes bottle 
adaptor. 

» Super compact and 
lighter than a glass of 


» Inexpensive, super 
tough ABS and 4 

polycarbonate. ^ 

• Add a ViralGuard™ 

and it becomes a purifier. 

• 3-year guarantee. 


* 
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( CLOTHING FOR ) 

(ACTIVE PEOPLE) 

Committed to functional 
design and quality 
manufacturing, utilising the 
best materials available in 
the world 
• Thermal Underwear • 

• Moisture Control Products • 

• Polartec Fleece Products • 

• Power Stretch Products • 

• Windstopper Jackets • 

• Spray Jackets • 

• Quick Dry Shorts • 



unpredictable conditions. 

Wet or dry, you should be warm and 
comfortable - protected from the wind, 
rain, and sun. 

Available from 
quality outdoor 
stores throughout 
Australia 

For a FREE Catalogue and sTickVr'lilMn your'name'"’’ 

and address on the coupon below, and send it to 
Extreme Clothing, PO Box 686, Nowra NSW 2541 


Address 
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Think of sea kayaking in Tasmania 
as bushwalking on the ocean. 

If you can pitch a tent and cook on a 
driftwood campfire, our self supported 
trips are for you. From just $70 per 
person per day, we provide kayaks, 
instruction and guiding. 

You know how to do the rest! 

To swap your boots for a paddle, 
call Kim and Ian 


on 1800 653 712 

South Haven Marina, Ferry Rd, Kettering. TAS 7155 


Over my 13 years as a practising podiat¬ 
rist, I have treated many bushwalkers who 
have not been able to devote the necessary 
time to 'break in' their boots (or indeed 
their feet to their boots) and have had their 
trips spoilt by the simple yet painful re¬ 
sultant injuries... 

Thank you for producing such a useful 
article which I hope you will allow me to 
distribute to my bushwalking patients. 

Chris Wheeler 
Brunswick, Vic 


• Review reviewed 

It was disappointing to read your reviewer's 
negative comments on the suggestion that 
bushwalkers should use stoves, made in the 
book by Robert Sloss on the Mittagong-to- 
Katoomba walk (Reviews, Wild no 65). The 
NSW National Parks & Wildlife Service 
supports the use of stoves in preference to 
camp-fires in the Blue Mountains. 

The NPWS has put out at least six 
bushfires in the southern Blue Mountains 
(Blue Mountains and Kanangra-Boyd 
National Parks) in the past ten years which 
were caused by escaped camp-fires. 
Although none reached a dangerous size, 
this was due mainly to early detection, 
rapid action and good luck rather than lack 
of potential... 

Many camp-sites in the same area are 
scarred with stone camp-fire rings 
(scorched ground) and supposedly 'burnt' 
rubbish. Most of the Nattai and southern 
Blue Mountains is declared wilderness 
under the Wilderness Act 1987, and such 
recreational relics are now even more 
inappropriate... 

Ian Brown 
Acting District Manager 
Blue Mountains District 
NPWS 
Blackheath, NSW 

• A (head)light in the darkness? 

I have put pen to paper to vent my 
frustration at some companies advertising 
in your magazine. I am currently the 
manager and camping coordinator of a 
recreation park in South Australia; having 
recently 'found' rockclimbing, I thought this 
would be a great activity for our patrons 
and so began to pursue more information 
on climbing, climbing walls and related 
equipment. To help me I immediately 
turned to any relevant material (this being 
advertisements in Wild). I called seven 
companies, all of which advertised their 
free catalogues and mail-order service, sat 
back and waited...I have to date received 
only one catalogue. Thank you very much 
to Petzl for its professional product and 
treatment of potential customers... 

Alan Colmer 
Manager 

YMCA Loftia Recreation Park 
Stirling, SA 


Readers' letters are welcome (with sender's full name 
and address for verification). A selection will be 
published in this column. Letters of less than 200 words 
are more likely to be printed. Write to the Editor, Wild, 
PO Box 415, Prahran, Vic 3181. 
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BUSHWALKING 



Bushwalking in New South Wales 
this season? Don’t wander off 
aimlessly. Get a map from the 
Land Information Centre and you 
won’t lose your cool in the bush. 



Land Information Centre maps are 
great for any activity; walking, XC 
skiing, canoeing, camping, 
climbing or simply driving. No 
matter what you want to do or 
where you want to go, we’ve got 
you covered. 


Our maps can be obtained from 
many newsagents and bookshops, 
camping outlets, National Parks & 
Wildlife Service, or direct from the 
Land Information Centre. 



For further information, and your free ‘Catalogue 
of NSW Maps’, write to Land Information Centre, 
PO Box 143, Bathurst, NSW 2795, or phone 
(063) 32 8200, fax (063) 31 8095. Send $2.00 
for a copy of the CMA Map Reading Guide. 

Name_ 

Address_ 


Stuck on 
STAYTEK 


i 6 For over a year, we worked with the fabric mills to design this new 

CUSTOMIZED, NO-SLIP FABRIC FOR THERM-A-REST® MATTRESSES. TEXTURIZING THE 
YARNS PRODUCES MICROSCOPIC FIBERS THAT INCREASE THE GRIP OF STAYTEK. SO 
YOU STAY ON YOUR MATTRESS.? ? DOUG JACOT, PRODUCTION MANAGER. 

6 6 NOW, THE MATTRESS FABRIC COATINGS ARE FAR BETTER THAN THEY WERE 
TWENTY YEARS AGO. ALSO, OUR FOAM IS SPECIALLY FORMULATED TO PRODUCE A 
LIGHTER, BUT THICKER MATTRESS. AND ALL THERM-A-REST MATTRESSES HAVE TO 
PASS AT LEAST 15 DIFFERENT TESTS BEFORE WE PACKAGE THEM. SO WE GIVE EACH 
MATTRESS A LIFETIME GUARANTEE.? ? PETE HAGGERTY, RESEARCH ENGINEER. 



your mattress to the best seat in 
camp. Therm-a-Rest’R ™ Chair. 


Whatever it takes to keep you on your mattress and 
PUT MORE comfort and insulation between 
YOU AND THE HARD, COLD GROUND, 
WE'RE WORKING ON IT. 


The Original. Now with non-slip Staytek. 

And still the only bonded 
self-inflating mattress made in the U.S.A. 

JHERM A RES J 

Distributed by: Grant Minervini Agencies Pty. Ltd., 

P.O. Box 209, Welland, South Australia 5007. Phone: (08) 8346 6061. Fax: (08) 8340 0675. 
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WILD WATERFALLS 


dm 


Outstanding booklets from 
the publisher of Wild, 

Australia's wilderness 
adventure magazine; 

Wild Publications Pty Ltd, 

PO Box 415, Prahran, Vic 3181. 

Phone (03) 9826 8482, 
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woman's place 


Brigitte Muir; Australia's latest media sensation 



ascentionist Tenzing Norgay, also put his 
footprints on the mountain's summit. 

• Ski resort tragedy 

The outdoors community was touched by 
tragedy in July when several well-known ski 
instructors and resort staff were among 
those killed in the Thredbo landslide. 
Eighteen people died when the Carinya 


top of the resort's Crackenback chair-lift to 
the summit of Mt Kosciuszko (2228 metres) 
six kilometres away. 


QUEENSLAND 


• Sweet 

As Wild went to press more than 200 multi¬ 
sport athletes from around the world were 


NEW SOUTH 


• On top at last 

One of the most dogged campaigns in 
Australia's short history of high-altitude 
mountaineering came to a successful con¬ 
clusion in late May when Victorian climber 
Brigitte Muir finally reached the summit of 
Mt Everest (8848 metres) in Nepal. Muir, 
who has spent the best part of ten years 
ticking the 'seven summits'—the highest 
peak on each of the seven continents— 
climbed the mountain with two Sherpa 
guides by the original, South Col, route. She 
was the first Australian woman to reach the 
world's highest point and the first 


Left, Brigitte Muir's moment of triumph; 
atop Mt Everest (8848 metres). Muir 
collection. Above, Thredbo, New South 
Wales, scene of the recent landslide 
deaths. Glenn van der Knijff 


gathering in far-north Queensland in mid- 
August for the 1997 Eco Challenge. 
Australian, New Zealand and French teams 
were expected to perform strongly in the 
event which, according to the media 
release, entails canoeing, climbing, canyon¬ 
ing...and 'dessert trekking' among other 
activities. Multisport fans can expect dra¬ 
matic pictures of competitors dodging pav- 
lova avalanches and raging torrents of cus¬ 
tard to appear in a future issue of Wild. 


• Greying greenies 

The 65th anniversary of the reservation of 
the Blue Gum Forest in the Blue Mountains 
—a place with special significance for New 
South Wales's bushwalkers and conser¬ 
vationists—was to be celebrated on 6 Sep¬ 
tember. In 1931-32 the forest became the 
focus of one of the State's first concerted 
conservation campaigns; one rally is said to 
have attracted as many as 8000 people. 
The picturesque Blue Mountains bushland, 


'seven summits'. Her husband Jon climbed 
Everest in 1988. 

Muir had attempted the mountain 
several times but had been consistently 
thwarted by bad luck or poor weather. 
(Wild is proud to have been one of Muir's 
sponsors early in her quest when such 
sponsorship was hard to come by.) On her 
return to Australia she was greeted with 
admiration by the public and the media 
and on 11 June was honoured at a 
reception hosted by the Victorian Premier. 

A few days beforehand Tashi Tenzing of 
Sydney, the grandson of joint Everest first 


and Bimbadeen lodges at the 
popular Snowy Mountains resort 
town were swept away late on the 
night of 30 July; most were permanent or 
casual staff. One man, Stuart Diver—a ski 
instructor and keen bushwalker who ran 
the resort's summer walking programme— 
was rescued from the wreckage of the Bim¬ 
badeen lodge after the horrific experience 
of being trapped for more than 60 hours 
under rubble in freezing conditions. 

Many Australian bushwalkers and skiers 
are familiar with the Thredbo resort, which 
is overlooked by the bulk of the Rams 
Head Range and is the starting-point for 
most Australians' first attempts to scale the 
country's highest mountain—a popular, 
metal-paved walking track winds from the 
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which was threatened by clearing, was 
eventually purchased with proceeds from a 
fund of public donations, then returned to 
the Crown for protection as a nature 
reserve. The commemorations were to cen¬ 
tre on Govetts Leap, which overlooks the 
Grose valley and Blue Gum Forest, and 
include a gathering of those connected with 
the campaign and the launch of a comp¬ 
rehensive new history of the forest by 



Blue Gum Forest, Blue Mountains, NSW. 
Andy Macqueen. Above right, the notoriously 
dusty Cement Bag in Fossil Cave-Hogans 
Hole, NSW, where a caver recently contracted 
histoplasmosis. Stephen Bunton 


noted bushwalker and historian Andy 
Macqueen. (See his article on Blue 
Mountains history in Wild no 62.) 

• Bungonia closures 

The National Parks & Wildlife Service 
closed various caves at the popular caving 
area of Bungonia in the State's south early 
in June. Initially it was thought that the 
closures were a result of a police manhunt 
in the upper Shoalhaven River region but it 
was later revealed that the concern was the 
detection of the fungal disease histoplas¬ 
mosis. When inhaled, these fungal spores 
can produce a severe infection of the lungs 
and—in chronic cases—of other organs. 
Histoplasmosis spores can be present in 
dry, dusty caves frequented by bats. 

The scare began when a member of a 
caving party which had engaged in a 'dust 
fight' in a Bungonia cave in March was 
suspected of contracting the disease. (Such 
activity is not to be condoned on environ¬ 
mental, let alone health, grounds.) Cavers 
can minimise their chances- of contracting 


histoplasmosis by avoiding bat-infested 
caves, moving slowly and particularly 
carefully through dusty caves and washing 
overalls between trips. Cavers are also 
asked not to visit caves in which bats breed 
during the breeding season (December- 
March). At Bungonia, this especially applies 
to Drum Cave. 

Stephen Bunton 


VICTORIA 


• Victorian cave rescuers honoured 

Eighteen volunteer cave rescuers were 


awarded a 'Group Citation for Bravery' by 
the Governor of Victoria, James Gobbo, at 
a ceremony at Government House in 
Melbourne on 27 June. The honour stem¬ 
med from the difficult rescue of an injured 
18-year-old student from the 40 metre 
deep Hades Cave in Buchan on the night of 
5 December 1995 during a heavy rain¬ 
storm. 

The citation which accompanies the 
award reads in part: 'Throughout the 
rescue, many of the rescuers emerged from 
underground in various stages of hypo¬ 
thermia. They were warmed and given a 
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MARS" bar in the fridge. 

The lengths some people will go to enjoy the chilled chocolate sensation of a cool 
MARS bar. Brigitte Muir went 29,028 feet, making her the first Australian woman to 
conquer Mt. Everest, where her pack of MARS bars was 
subjected to temperatures around minus 50 degrees. Way cool. , 

MARS. Helping you work, rest and play at any altitude. 


change of clothes but, despite their discom¬ 
fort and fatigue, after short breaks [they] re¬ 
entered the cave to continue with the 
rescue.' 

The 18 award recipients were all from 
volunteer groups—the Bruthen and Buchan 
SES units and the Victorian Speleological 
Association. The award recognised their 
excellent teamwork, which prevailed despite 
the extraordinarily difficult conditions and 
the constricted nature of the cave. 

Peter Ackroyd 

• High Country claim 

An Aboriginal Native Title land claim 
lodged in April has implications for the 
development of the Mt Hotham ski resort 
and its satellite village at Dinner Plain. The 
claim, which covers significant parts of 
Gippsland and some land in the High 
County of the State's north-east, is to be 
considered by the Native Title Tribunal. 
Although the claim only affects Crown land 
it has raised questions about land negoti¬ 
ations between the State Government and 
local developers intending to expand the 
Dinner Plain ski resort and construct the 
country's highest jet airport on cleared land 
nearby. (See the photo and report in Green 
Pages, Wild no 64.) The Alpine Times quotes 
an Aboriginal spokesman as saying: 'We're 
happy to talk to anyone about sustainable 
development on our land. We're interested 
in creating prosperity and well-being for all 
people in Gippsland.' The Mt Hotham 
Skiing Company has also expressed its will¬ 
ingness to include Aboriginal groups in the 
development process. 

• New light on cave art 

Recent investigations of Aboriginal cave art 
in the Kimberleys have thrown new light 
on the age of the mysterious 'Bradshaw' 
paintings. The origin of the Bradshaws, 
which are utterly different in style from the 
other art traditions of northern Australia, 
has long been a conundrum to archae¬ 
ologists. The most accepted theories—still 
highly speculative-presume that the paint¬ 
ings were made by a distinctly different 
people from modern Aborigines who 
migrated from the Indonesian islands by 
sea. (Some of the paintings depict garments 
which are suggestive of a rainforest¬ 
dwelling people.) 

A relatively new dating technique which 
measures the fluorescence of sand grains 
incorporated in wasp nests built on top of 
the cave art has given a minimum age of 
17 000 years for one painting, placing its 
author within or beyond the last ice age. It 
is hoped that future investigations will 
pinpoint the age of the Bradshaw art still 
further and that the dating technique may 
reveal much about the chronology of 
human occupation throughout the Top 
End. O 

Readers' contributions to this department, including colour 
slides, are welcome. Typed items of less than 200 words 
are more likely to be printed. Send them to the Editor, 
Wild. PO Box 415, Prahran, Vic 3181. 
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Development plans proceeding apace 






• Prom development to 
go ahead 

Despite strong and well-sup¬ 
ported public protests over 
the Victorian Government's 
plans to expand commercial 
development within Wilsons 
Promontory National Park, 
most of the proposals origin¬ 
ally outlined by Premier Jeff 
Kennett are set to proceed. 

The final management plans 
for the area were released in 
early July and contain few 
changes from the original 
draft which stirred such con¬ 
troversy at the beginning of 
the year. Of major concern 
are: plans for a 45-bed, pri¬ 
vately owned 'cabin complex' 
at Tidal River and a new 
commercial walkers lodge 
near Halfway Hut on the 
track to the historic light¬ 
house; a new track carving its 
way through high-quality 
wilderness in the south-east of 
the park; new, 'removable' tent camps at 
unspecified locations, some in wilderness 
regions; and expansion of the Tidal River 
'Development Area'. 

As Wild went to press the Victorian 
Government announced its intention to 
seek a developer for new tea rooms and 
visitor facilities at the Zumsteins camping 
ground within the Grampians National Park. 

The Victorian National Parks Association 
is spearheading continued efforts to pre¬ 
vent the commercial development of the 
Prom, which is seen by both conservation¬ 
ists and the Government as a blueprint for 
the future of the State's National Parks. To 
join the opposition to this development, see 
Action Box item 1. 

• New green alliance 

Take six businesses, a competitive market, a 
couple of green activists, a rapidly diminish 
ing resource (wild parts of Australia) on 
which the businesses depend, a few good 
ideas and plenty of goodwill, mix thor¬ 
oughly and a year later the Conservation 
Alliance emerges able to fund 12 projects 
for environmental groups. 

These projects range from the campaign 
to save Kakadu from uranium mining to a 


fund-raising workshop for environmental 
organisations in New Zealand. 

The Conservation Alliance is the first 
group of businesses, some competing 
against each other, to have combined for 
the purpose of funding environmental 
organisations and projects. 

Unlike many green schemes financed by 
industry, there is no tangible short-term 
benefit to the businesses and no hidden 
agenda—the members simply provide a 
proportion of their income and that money 
is handed over once a year to selected 
environmental campaigns. 

In 1996, its first year of operation, the 
initial six member companies of the 
alliance—including Wild Publications, pub¬ 
lisher of Wild —gave away $19 000 in small 
grants and, with membership having grown 
to 14 organisations, it expects to double 
that figure this year. 

The president of the alliance, Ross Elliott, 
said that all the companies believed it was 
important to protect the environment on 
which they depended and they hoped the 
public would support members. 

See Action Box item 2 for more 
information. 

Chris Harris 


• Salt-sat 

A new method of identifying land vulner¬ 
able to salinity using an archive of satellite 
images has been pioneered by the CSIRO. 
By combining Landsat images taken during 
the last 20 years with detailed terrain maps 
researchers expect to be able to pinpoint 
those areas where rising groundwater is 
likely to bring salt to the surface. Salinity is 
one of Australia's most pressing environ¬ 
mental problems—2.5 million hectares of 
the country have already been seriously 
degraded. 

• Green films 

The annual Wild Spaces film- and 
photographic festival will take place in the 
Blue Mountains again this year. To be held 
on the weekend of 25-26 November at 
The Edge cinema in Katoomba, the festival 
will feature films with an environmental 
theme from around the world and is 
expected to be interesting, as usual. Sub¬ 
missions for the programme of films and 
for the photographic competition (colour 
slides, colour prints and black-and-white 
prints) are welcome. For all entries or 
enquiries, telephone Wild Spaces in Syd¬ 
ney on (02) 4787 9192. 
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QUEENSLAND 


• Ch-ch-ch-changes... 

The Port Hinchinbrook 'resort' development 
under construction adjacent to the Wet 
Tropics World Heritage Area is beginning to 
look more and more like a residential 
subdivision. After defeating a court challenge 
last December the developer released a 
new concept plan for the site—where more 
than 130 hectares of land have already been 
cleared—showing a housing estate along the 
northern kilometre of the artificially raised 
water-line. Since then, a huge lake has been 
excavated where a marina access passage 
was originally proposed and approval has 
been sought for two subdivisions and an 
exemption from the need to undertake an 
environmental impact study. 

See Action Box item 3. 


Readers can take action on the follow¬ 
ing matters covered in Green Pages ir 


I Take a few minutes to write to 
Premier Jeff Kennett, Parliament 
House, Melbourne, Vic 3000, and to 
your local MP (phone 13 1832 for his 
or her address). Express your 
opposition to plans to develop' the 
Prom and ask the questions the 
management plan avoids: How are 
the new huts and camps to be 
serviced? What resources will be put 
into environmental management, as 
opposed to maintaining and manag¬ 
ing the new facilities? What guaran¬ 
tee is there that the 'Development 
Area' will not be further expanded in 
future? 


2 Contact the Conservation Alliance 
Public Officer, Chris Harris: PO Box 
21, Bondi Junction, NSW 2022. 
Phone (02) 9387 5669. 


3 


Contact the North Queensland Con¬ 
servation Council on (077) 71 6226 
to find out about recent develop¬ 
ments in the ongoing Port Hinchin¬ 
brook saga. 


4 For a copy of the Wollemi Wilderness 
Assessment, phone (02) 9895 7698; 
submissions should be sent to the 
NPWS, PO Box 95, Parramatta, NSW 
2124. 

5 For more information and a regis¬ 
tration form, phone (03) 9816 9111, 
fax (03) 9816 9287 or email prcc@ 
labyrinth.net.au. 


k Write to Victorian Conservation 
'Minister Marie Tehan or to Premier 
Jeff Kennett to protest the logging at 
Goolengook: both c/- Parliament 
House, Melbourne, Vic 3000. Contact 
the Goongerah Environment Centre 
to find out how you can help 
directly: phone (03) 5154 0156. 


7 Contact the Australian Bush Heritage 
Fund at GPO Box 101, Hobart, Tas 
7001. Phone (03) 6223 2670, fax 
(03) 6223 2680. Donations are tax 
deductible. 


NEW SOUTH WALES 


• Wollemi confusion 

Conservationists are confused and upset by 
aspects of the latest NSW wilderness assess¬ 
ment recently released by Environment 
Minister Pam Allen. Its publication coin¬ 
cided with the unveiling of a revised draft 
management plan for the region. While 
environmentalists nominated 500 000 
hectares for declaration, only 288 340 


responsible didn't understand the require¬ 
ments of the Wilderness Act...' 

The assessment also identifies part of the 
Newnes State Forest as wilderness. This 
area has been subject to damaging coal 
exploration activities during the last 12 
months—new tracks and bore sites have 
been constructed close to the canyons of 
the Wollangambe. 

See Action Box item 4. 

Roger Lembit 



Goochs Crater, Wollemi area. New South 
Wales. Roger Lembit 


were identified by the National Parks & 
Wildlife Service. Vast areas of land con¬ 
sidered by many to be valuable wilderness 
were omitted. Keith Muir of the Colong 
Foundation has described the assessment as 
'seriously flawed' and a sign that 'those 




• Conservation council abolished 

The Land Conservation Council—the 
independent, statutory, land-use advisory 
body credited with inspiring much of the 
expansion of the State's reserve system 
during the last 25 years—was unexpectedly 
scrapped by the Kennett Government in 
May. The Victorian National Parks Associ- 
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June—taxpayers' money being spent on 
new roads to provide access for loggers 
right up to a National Park boundary, an 
area never before subject to human 
disturbance. The most significant feature of 
the region is the tree-fern understorey be¬ 
low the huge eucalypts throughout the 
logging coupes. A Department of Natural 
Resources & Environment scientific report 
described the tract being logged as 'the best 
opportunity in Victoria for the protection of 
cool temperate rainforest, warm temperate 
rainforest, and overlap rainforest, in three 
adjacent and intact catchments'. The report 


• ...leads to a hundred arrests 

More than 100 protesters, including 
Greens Party Senator Bob Brown, were 
arrested between the beginning of June 
and early July during attempts to prevent 
the logging of the Goolengook coupe in 
East Gippsland. The scale of the protests 
and the number of arrests were the largest 
in a forest campaign for many years and 
have put paid to government claims that 
the RFA process would end conflict 
between conservationists and loggers. 

When mountaineer Brigitte Muir—fresh 
from her ascent of Mt Everest reported on 


servation movement. The back-flip follow¬ 
ed the excision of part of the wetlands— 
home of, among other species, the rare 
orange-bellied parrot—from the protected 
area by Federal Environment Minister 
Robert Hill earlier this year, a move which 
prompted a vigorous campaign of protests 
and petitions. Premier Jeff Kennett (who 
once derided the orange-bellied parrot as a 
'trumped-up corella') insists that the 
decision not to build the chemical dump 
was made on financial, not environmental, 
grounds. 

• Parks conference 

The VNPA will run a conference exploring 
the new directions in park management in 
Victoria on 24-25 October at the Uni¬ 
versity of Melbourne. Issues to be discussed 
will include pressures on parks; tourism and 
marketing; the role of 'friends' groups; and 
the new management structures being 
introduced by the State Government. See 
Action Box item 5. 

• Huge East Gippsland protest... 

Chain-saws, bulldozers and log-loaders 
ripped into the Goolengook rainforest in 


page 13—climbed a 300-year-old moun¬ 
tain gum in July to prevent it from being 
felled, she joined celebrities such as 
musicians Vince Jones, Greg Champion 
and Peter Garrett to condemn the logging 
and call for the protection of the 
Goolengook coupe. Muir said: 'Australia's 
old-growth forests belong to all of us. 
There are no valid reasons to destroy them 
when we can grow, and are growing, all 
the plantation timber we need.' 

• See it for yourself 

The Concerned Residents of East Gipps¬ 
land are holding a 'Forest Forever' camp 
over the Melbourne Cup weekend, 1-4 
November. Based at Goongerah camping 
ground 68 kilometres north of Orbost in 
East Gippsland the camp will conduct 
guided botanical and ecological walks, 
spotlight tours and discussions and field 
inspections related to forest- and logging- 
coupe management. The cost will be $30 
for the four days—concessions apply. For 
details, phone Andrew on 015 055 230 or 
Jill on (03) 5154 0145. 
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• Bush fund 'buys' island 

The Australian Bush Heritage Fund set up 
in 1990 to buy and protect environ¬ 
mentally valuable private land has nego¬ 
tiated a long-term lease of a Bass Strait 
island. Erith Island, measuring four square 
kilometres and part of the Kent Group, lies 


ation expressed alarm at the surprise move, 
which replaces the LCC with a new body, 
the Environment Conservation Council. 
There was no government consultation 
concerning the decision. 

The VNPA has expressed concern at 
aspects of the Bill establishing the new 
ECC: some positive aspects of the LCC 
legislation have been omitted; the purpose 
and functions of the ECC are more limited 
than those of the LCC; there are fewer 
opportunities for public consultation with 
the new body; and appointments to the 
council now appear to be solely at the 
Minister's discretion. Of particular concern 
is the fate of the final recommendations of 
the LCC Marine and Coastal Study, a 
document which now seems to have been 
shelved indefinitely. 


• Pumped-up corella 

The abandonment by the State 
Government of plans to con¬ 
struct a chemical storage 
dump on internationally pro¬ 
tected wetlands at Point 
Lillias south-west of Mel¬ 
bourne was an important 
victory for the State's con¬ 


Left, Marie Tehan, Victoria's Conser¬ 
vation Minister. Above, protesters at 
Goolengook, East Gippsland, Victoria, 
collecting felled trees for use in 
constructing a logging block¬ 
ade. Jeremy Little 


recommended that logging be excluded 
from seven 'Sites of Significance'. Instead, 
the Regional Forest Agreement process 
protects less than half the recommended 
area. 

Conservationists set up a blockade last 
December and held it for seven months. 
Oh the eve of World Environment Day 
police raided the blockade and logging 
equipment was brought into the forest. For 
weeks afterwards scores of people joined 
the blockade of the Goolengook coupe in 
an attempt to stop the destruction of the 
forest. 

Events at Goolengook prove that the 
RFA process has failed: it has not protected 
forest; it has not provided forest workers 
with security; it has not resolved the 
conflict The Goolengook campaign is a 
litmus test for the fate of the RFA process 
nationwide. The best hope for the forests is 
that the entire RFA approach be reviewed 
and either scrapped or applied fairly to 
provide the 'comprehensive, adequate and 
representative' reserve system that the 
Federal Government claims it is creating. 

See Action Box item 6. 

John Fraser and Tony Hastings 
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Eagle Explorer 

■ Small enough to 
operate with one hand. 
Incredibly powerful, 

12 parallel-channel 
Rockwell receiver.. ' 
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position points. * 


AccuMap 

Sport 
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background map of the 
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instant visual reference of 
location. With the - - 
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command keys. 
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There’s no need to find 
y ourself off course. Eagle 

Global Positioning Systems 

have a model that’s just right 1 

for every outdoors adventurer like you. 

Every Eagle GPS has these standard features: 
Exceptionally fast satellite lock-on. 

Position updates every second. 

Completely sealed and waterproof. 

Backed by a full two-year warranty. 
Satellite status information. 

For more information about the Eagle range 
of Global Positioning Systems phone: 
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It’s not just 
a sandal. It’s a 
Birkenstock. 





The original comfort shoe. | 

BIRKENSTOCK BOUTIQUE | 

Birkenstock Sales and Repairs 

Centreway Arcade, Shop 13-15, Shop CG10, Canberra Centre, I 

259 Collins St, Melbourne, Vic 3000 City Walk, Canberra, ACT 2601 I 
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School of Environmental and Recreation Management 
Located at the University of South Australia, provides challenging opportunities to study in 

• Undergraduate Degrees 

• Bachelor of Applied Science 
(Recreation Planning and Management) 

• Bachelor of Applied Science 
(Conservation and Park Management) 

• Bachelor of Applied Science 
(Environmental Management) 

• Honours Degrees 

• Bachelor of Applied Science 

(Recreation Planning and Management) (Honours) 

• Bachelor of Applied Science 
(Conservation and Park Management) (Honours) 

• Bachelor of Applied Science 
(Environmental Management) (Honours) 

Graduate Certificate in Environmental Management 


Graduate Certificates and Graduate Diplomas in Leisure and Sports Management 
Masters Degree in Environmental and Recreation Management 
PhD in Environmental and Recreation Management 


The School of ERM Web Site: www.ur 
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UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


about halfway between Tasmania's Flind¬ 
ers Island and Wilsons Promontory in Vic¬ 
toria and will be the first Bass Strait island 
to be managed for nature conservation. 

The preservation of the island may 
provide the impetus for the declaration of 
a marine reserve in the area. The Kent 
Group consists of three islands and several 
rocky outcrops at the conjunction of 
Australia's three marine biogeographic 
provinces, a region known for its diversity 
of marine flora and fauna. The area also 
has Tasmania's largest breeding colony of 
fur seals. Decades of cattle grazing have 
left the island in need of extensive 
rehabilitation. 

Since its formation by Bob Brown, the 
Australian Bush Heritage Fund has raised 
sufficient money from private donations to 
acquire land in four States. Acquisitions 
have been of forest blocks in Tasmania 
threatened by clear-fell logging, eight 
hectares of rainforest in Palm Valley in 
Queensland's Wet Tropics about to be 
subdivided for housing, 120 hectares of 
rare woodland and dry forest near Bega in 
NSW, and—last year—more than 330 
hectares of plant- and animal-rich wood¬ 
land at Kojonup in Western Australia's 
south-west. 

To chip in your two cents (more would 
be preferable!) see Action Box item 7. 

Malcolm McLennan 

• Savage disquiet 

The June issue of the Mining Monitor 
reports that a company involving Can¬ 
adian mining entrepreneur Robert Fried- 
land—which is investigating reopening the 
Savage River mine in north-west Tasmania 
and possibly will build a pig-iron plant at the 
site (which is closed at present)—has been 
granted indemnity from many of the usual 
environmental regulations. The justification 
for the exemption is that the new 
operation should not be held responsible 
for pollution arising from past mining 
activities. The Mining Monitor reports that 
the US Justice Department is at present 
attempting to recover from Friedland the 
costs of cleaning up the Summitville gold¬ 
mine in Colorado, which the Mining 
Monitor describes as 'one of the top ten 
toxic waste sites' in that country. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


• Bandicoot bonus 

The western barred bandicoot, one of the 
world's rarest mammals, was reintroduced 
to the Australian mainland in May after 
more than 50 years of exile on two small 
islands off the WA coast. Once found as far 
east as central NSW, the bandicoot was 
last recorded as being on the mainland in 
1929. CSIRO researchers have prepared a 
refuge area on a 12 square kilometre strip 
of land which protrudes into Shark Bay on 
the WA coast. O 

Readers' contributions to this department, including 
colour slides, are welcome. Typed items of less than 200 
words are more likely to be printed. Send them to the 
Editor, Wild, PO Box 415, Prahran, Vic 3181. 
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77?e Miner is constructed of high-grade, 
open-cell foam for maximum performance 
and is produced without the use of any CFCs. 
A coupler kit is available to convert two 
camper models Into a double mattress. 

All Earth Matself inflating mats come A 
supplied in a nylon stuff sack for easy ( 
transportation, and a repair kit and spare ^ 
valve are included. ^ 


The Adventure Designs Earth Mat ™ is a 
bonded, self inflating mattress made of 
the latest materials. 

The outer is made of non slip polyester 
on both sides so you won’t slip on your 
Earth Mat 1 ” and it won’t slip on a nylon 
tent floor either. 

The fabric dyes used are AID free, which 
means they don’t contain any carcinogens. 
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1295 g 


camper deluxe 
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1750 g 

camper super deluxe 
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1850 g 
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^ double deluxe - zipped together 

193 x 130 x 4.5 cm 3300 g 




High-grade open-cell 
foam is used for 
maximum performance 
and is produced without 
the use of any CFCs. 

The valve is made of 
a unique blend of ABS 
and polycarbonate. 
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Everything 
you need in 
one pack. 

Whether you’re camping in the countryside or 
trekking through the terrain, there’s nothing 
quite like a relaxing cup of coffee. Which is why 
NESTLE Coffee & Milk is your ideal travelling 
companion, providing a delicious combination 
of coffee, milk and sugar in one convenient 
pack. All you do is add boiling water, then sit 
back and enjoy your coffee and surroundings. 
NESTLE Coffee & Milk is the convenient 
cuppa for anywhere, anytime, f&SS 
designed to make you 
a very happy camper. | 
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hi-tech foam 
Italian ankle- 

Vibram pad 
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the wild life 



I run my hand over the stone, 
greeting the place that has 
become everything to me. 

Chris Bell, Beyond the Reach 

7 've got rocks in my head. Lots of 
them. Blocks of sandstone and 
sleek, granite boulders stippled 
with lichen. There are dolerite 
columns, limestone cliffs like 
chunks of honeycomb and rows of 
smooth river stones. Wherever I go 
I seem to collect rocks. They're all 
piled up there in the back of my 
mind. They won't budge. 

I was hunched in semi-darkness 
deep within an escarpment outlier 
in north-east Arnhem Land. The 
shadowy chambers showed signs 
of wear. In some distant epoch, 
ocean waves crashed on to this 
outcrop and the sea coursed 
through its openings, creating a 
network of passageways. 

Outside the tropical sun was 
brewing a surly heat. Inside it was 
mercifully cool though not entirely 
relaxing. Spider webs were rigged 
across most of the passages and, as 
I felt my way through the gloom, 
my fingers brushed long, papery 
strips on the ledges. 'Snake skins', 
whispered Joe, an American with 
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Two climbers high on Ama Dablam 
during another successful ascent 
. with professional expedition guiding 
company Adventure Consultants 


PROFESSIONAL 
OUTDOOR EDUCATION 
INSTRUCTORS 


You will develop the management and business skills required to design, market and 
implement programs in outdoor experiential programs. 


This training provides field experience working with youth 
and corporate training programs. 

With only an acceptance of 10 trainees, individual 
personalised training is assured. Places are strictly limited. 


CALL Julie Brooks 03 9699 4033 

to attend an information session. 
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Visualise... comfy couch, up tight psychiatrist drilling you about your 
mother. Distracted, your thoughts are nowhere near this altitude. 

The new Mont backpacks are a significant new direction in harness 
and compartment design. The revolutionary Delrin" Rod Technology 
effectively distributes the load to your hips making lighter work of 
heavier loads, and cantered bases and convertible lids give you 
supreme carrying comfort and unrivalled backpack versatility. 
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whom I was travellihg. The roots of rock 
figs wefe everywhere I looked. These mus¬ 
cular tendrils clenched the walls in 
shocking, python-like poses. There were 
bats too, swooping around my head. Again 
Joe, a visiting biologist, obliged with pertin¬ 
ent information. v 'If I'm not mistaken these 
little suckers are ghost bats', he said, 
bobbing and weaving to avoid the squad¬ 
rons of passing wings. 'Oh yeah, they're 
carnivorous.' 

Perhaps I did have gravel for brains to 
enter such a place. I certainly got the 
impression that |oe, although much-travel¬ 
led, was having second thoughts. 'Break a 
leg in here and you'd be a goner', he said, 
'this place is el weirdo'. At that moment 1 
didn't quite have the words to explain why 
1 found these catacombs strangely welcom¬ 
ing, even familiar. Aside from the unnerving 
wildlife, there was, for me, a kind of deep 
history here, a glimpse of time's slow hand 
shaping fantastic details from the stone 
itself. To my eye the textures and formS 
were as exquisite as any temple or monu¬ 
ment. Here was a kind of permanence we 
mortals can only dream about. 

Out in the wide world, by contrast, so 
many things just come and go. Gales 
uprobt forest giants. Creeks dry up. Fires 
blitz wooded ridges. Dunes drift. Clouds 
disperse. Tides ebb. Yet, season after season, 
the stones endure. 

To wander Australia is to behold geology 
unadorned. It's as though only the bones 
remain on this particular tectonic platter. 
Other parts of the globe are noted for 
snow-smothered alps and fleshy jungles. 
But ours is a continent defined by rocks 
picked clean by the elements. Think of the 
gorges from Kalbarri to Carnarvon, from 
Katherine to Cataract. Consider all the 
peaks and escarpments, the bulging domes 
and razor-back ridges. And don't forget 
those great, minatory monoliths of Uluru 
and Kata Tjuta, our scarified hearts of 
stone. 

Potent landmarks, these rocks have 
served as welcome beacons for generations 
of travellers. They also fix the memory of 
these journeys, past and present. Even in 
this age of satellite navigation, the sight of a 
craggy pinnacle emerging from a featureless 
sea of scrub or dunes gives you your 
bearings and lifts your spirits. 

So it is with this Arnhem Land outlier. It 
stands alone in a vast acreage of woodland 
and empty flood-plain. Perhaps with a 
lifetime of knocking about in such places 
and observing the details it might become 
less anonymous. Even so, I suspect that this 
battered hulk of sandstone would still serve 
as a handy reference. After all, in these 
latitudes the country has a habit of 
changing—almost before your eyes. During 
summer monsoon rains turn the open 
plains into a morass of tangled vines and 
three metre tall cane grass. The region is 
also at the mercy of floods, fires and 
cyclones that run amok across the land. 

In the face of such turmoils there would 
be a powerful urge to claim some high 
ground. Of course, rocks themselves are 


not exactly immune to change: flakes 
crack and lift; boulders are given new 
coats of desert varnish; gritty torrents 
scour deeper at waterfalls. Nevertheless, 
these processes occur outside our grasp of 
time. To the casual observer the cliffs and 
gorges appear massive and enduring. 

For those who linger in the bush for any 
length of time, rocks are much more than 
impressive objects. They can also provide 
refuge and unusual moments of commun¬ 
ion. We take cover under the generous 
eaves of overhangs. Rocks offer walkers 
shade and shelter from squalls. There are 
ledges to cook on and slabs for sleeping 
and dreaming. 

This familiarity is expressed in other 
ways too. There are the cavers, for 
example, who fathom the inner secrets of 
rocks. They descend on ropes and slither 
through narrow openings to cast their 
torch beams on seeping, calcareous 
chambers. Explorations are recorded and 
charts are drawn in a quest to divine the 
secrets of this nether world of stone. 

Climbers take a different route but 
arrive at a comparable appreciation for 
rock's richness. As they plumb the heights, 
climbers interact not just with cracks and 
corners but with a myriad of small edges 
and nubbins, faint bulges and thin seams. 
At the extreme end of the scale several 
days can be spent on a five metre span of 
stone, with every facet examined in 
microscopic detail. 

Few other activities foster such intimacy 
with a natural medium. It amazes me how 
much of this knowledge sticks in the mind. 
Even now, almost 20 years later, 1 can 
recall with bizarre particularity large 
sections of cliff and individual moves on 
given climbs. With only a little jiggling of 
the brain cells, for instance, my mind can 
replay the tenuous crux move on Orion, a 
long corner route at Moonarie in the 
Flinders Ranges. There is a square-cut 
overhang, a crack and one final, slippery 
hand-jam on which you rely as a frail lever 
in your joust with gravity. 

No doubt fear serves as a kind of glue 
that helps to fix such memories. Then 
again, I'm sure that bonding these mo¬ 
ments to rock gives them added durability. 
While climbing can involve an element of 
one-upmanship there is also a tribal 
flavour to the lessons about life and death 
you learn on the rocks, and around the 
raucous camp-fires below. These fraternal 
initiations can forge strange ties. We used 
to say-only half in jest-that, when the 
time came, our mortal remains could be 
left to the wedge-tailed eagles or our ashes 
scattered from the top of the tallest 
buttress. 

These days any number of climbing 
associates can outhaul me on steep walls 
but the sensations of stone are neverthe¬ 
less still gratifying. Even in north-east 
Arnhem Land it felt good to have solid 
rock under one's fingers and neat edges 
on which to balance. Joe and I took a 
break from the underground and emerged 
on to a ledge overlooking a kind of sunken 
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STEP INTO 

ANOTHER 

WORLD 

To go to the end of the earth, walk in a boot that 
has been there and back. The Trekking Line 
from La Sportiva can take you to a weekend 
getaway or a Himalayan basecamp. Choose 
Anfibio or Nabuck leather, Gore-Tex® booties or 
treatable outers. You’ll find one boot to fit your 
feet and your needs. For a world of comfort and 
durability, step into La Sportiva. 


Vermont • For extended weekends and all round 
bushwalking, hike in confidence and comfort 
with the Vermont. Tanned Anfibio uppers keep 
the elements out. The Vibram® Rothorn sole 
provides air channel support and even 
flex. A Cambrelle lining adds padded 
comfort and an easy break in. It’s a 
modem day classic. Weight: 1400 gms 
per pair. 


Pacific Crest • This boot bridges 
the gap between heavy duty back- 
packing and light mountaineering. 
Nabuck uppers and a cambrelle lining let 
the boot break in easily, yet last through 
many miles. The Vibram Calgary sole accepts a 
flexible crampon for snow and glacier crossings. 
A boot as versatile and rugged as the trail that 
inspired it. Weight: 1800 gms per pair. 

Sherpa and Lady Sherpa • Extra 
leather reinforcement and padding 
give the Sherpa boots a solid feel 
over rocky terrain. The self-cleaning 
Vibram sole keeps you surefooted on any 
descent and a fully taped Gore-Tex bootie 
lets you walk through a monsoon. Separate 
lasts for men and women ensure the right fit. 
Weight: 1450 gms per pair. 


Tundra • An exceptionally light-weight, < 
medium height boot which provides ^ 
excellent quality for an economical 
price. Ideal for day walking, travelling 
and moderate walking. The Gore-Tex 
liner makes the boot breathable and 
■aterproof. Weight: 1050 gms per pair. 
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A significant increase in 
the sales of Wild back issues 
has meant that some recent 
issues may sell out soon. 
And once they're gone, 
that's it. Because of the 
prohibitive cost involved, 
we won't be reprinting 
them. They'll be as rare as 
the thylacine. 

This is your chance to head 
off extinction at the pass. It 
may be your last. So be 
quick. The Wild Order 
Form bound into this issue 
has details of those Wild 
back issues that are still 
available...at least for now. 


MOUNTAIN DESIGNS] 


FRANCHISE 

OPPORTUNITY 


Mountain Designs is the leading specialist 
outdoors retailer, with a proven and profitable 
business formula. We see future growth coming 
from shops in major regional centres and are 
currently seeking expressions of interest for new 
franchisees. 

Mountain Designs is a uniquely Australian 
company which enjoys strong national growth and 
exceptional brand awareness. As market leader in 
the competitive outdoors retail environment, 
Mountain Designs’ core products of GORE-TEX®, 
POLARTEC® and GORE WINDSTOPPER® clothing 
have gained broad market appeal, together with a 
technical product range of rucksacks, sleeping- 
bags, tents, walking boots and climbing/ 
mountaineering hardware. 

If you are passionate about the outdoors, 
adventure travel and providing the highest level of 
customer service, a Mountain Designs franchise 
may be for you. To enjoy the profits and associated 
outdoors lifestyle of a Mountain Designs 
franchisee, you will need in the vicinity of $165 000 
in cash or security to the value of $200000. 

Letters of interest should be addressed to: 
the Managing Director, PO Box 1472, 
FORTITUDE VALLEY, QLD 4006. 



courtyard, baking in the airless afternoon 
heat. Inviting alley-ways led off in all direc¬ 
tions. 'This place is a frigging furnace', 
muttered Joe, his face ruby-red and 
streaming with perspiration. 'You're on your 
own', he said, brushing flies from his face 
and recoiling back into the shadows. 

I began to traverse above the quadrangle, 
past rock figs and vines. It was several 
metres down to scattered rocks and fallen 
leaves. Though baking to the touch, the 
rock was coarse-grained, so grip wasn't a 
problem. Shuffling my hands and feet 
sideways on rounded ledges, I headed 
along one of the alley-ways. After about 50 
metres the slot opened out into another 
courtyard flanked by an arched cavern 
sculpted by an ancient sea. 

Resting in the shade of the overhang 1 
watched dragon lizards scuttling across the 
rock and bowerbirds jabbering away in one 
of the fig-trees. Worlds unto themselves, 
these sites harbour their own collections of 
plants and creatures. You find microhabitats 
of sun and shade, with seams that trickle 
moisture and basin-like pools filled by 
subterranean aquifers. From afar these 
grounded isles can seem all mineral but up 
close they are often oases of animal and 
vegetable as well. Lying in this grotto I tried 
to imagine the waves breaching the outlier 
and my thoughts wandered to another time 
and a cave, nearly 4000 kilometres to the 
south, on the island known as Ille de 
Phoque. 

Sailing Tasmania's east coast three years 
ago 1 commandeered the yacht's dinghy to 
explore a tunnel-like opening in the island's 
granite flanks. Although it was a calm day 
the rise and fall of ocean swell made the 
little dinghy bob like a cork. As I entered 
the tunnel each heave of water lifted me 
almost to the roof. Then, as the sea sudden¬ 
ly dropped, the glistening, barnacle-crusted 
walls cascaded with salty rain. 

Hauling on the oars, I rowed the dinghy 
into a huge, vaulted chamber. Here the 
water was shallow enough so that I could 
peer through the dark straps of bull kelp 
and see a scree of fallen blocks and darting 
fish, iridescent in the afternoon light. It felt 
like a primeval site, a place untouched by 
man. Yet when the French expedition led 
by Nicholas Baudin surveyed this coast in 
1800 they encountered people who for 
untold generations had travelled in reed 
canoes to fish and hunt and bury their dead 
on these granite islands. 

The French were disparaging of the 
Aboriginal people they met. They were 
variously described as 'sinister and 
ferocious' and 'distrustful and treacherous'. 
However, when the expedition naturalist, 
Francois Peron, discovered elaborate, con¬ 
ical-shaped bark structures on Maria Island 
his mood changed: 

'...this verdure, these flowers, these 
protecting trees, this thick bed of green 
herbiage, which so carefully had covered 
these ashes—all united to convince me that 
I had discovered a place of burial.' 

In Arnhem Land you don't need the 
journals of French explorers to verify the 
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truth about the land. Everywhere you look 
in and around these stone outcrops there 
is graphic confirmation of lives lived and 
history shared. Here the wave-worn 
ceilings and walls are layered with ochre 
paintings. On the rock above my head 
there were simple hand stencils, mythical 
figures with elongated limbs and vivid 
portraits of magpie geese, goannas, 
barramundi and wallabies that inhabit this 
country. 

Such images are no accident. Nor is this 
site an isolated example of some 
individual's flair for draughtsmanship. 
Across Arnhem Land—and throughout 
this rock-strewn continent—there are 
many thousands of these remarkable 
open-air galleries. In addition to an array 
of painting styles they house intricate 
engravings, stone arrangements and delic¬ 
ate beeswax figures. 

To bear witness to this art is to confront 
many mysteries. Those seeking ready 
explanations will be disappointed. But as a 
testimony to a people's attachment to 
place they are a revelation. Inseparable 
from all this are the caves and overhangs— 
the rock itself. Spending time among these 
clefts and stretched out on the cool slabs, 

I was touched by my own rocky past and 
an impression of the lives of so many 
others. As enigmatic as their existence 
might be, at least there are stone bridges to 
cross, places where the texture of an 
ancestral past is at your fingertips. 

From the cavern I started down an 
inviting, sheer-sided chasm. This fissure, 
barely of body-width, led to the edge of 
the outlier. From an elevated terrace the 
rock dropped 20 metres to a flood-plain 
that extended clear to the horizon. 1 sidled 
along the terrace, working slowly round 
the rock's outer perimeter. Then, sudden¬ 
ly, the terrace ended in a deep alcove of 
rock. The steep face beyond looked im¬ 
passable. 1 began to scramble up to the 
outlier's flat summit when I saw some 
pale, rounded shapes on ledges deep in 
the shadows below. 

I retraced my steps and as my eyes 
struggled to adjust to the dim light inside 
the alcove I saw three manhole-shaped 
cavities on the back wall. In these hollows 
were silvery-grey sheets of folded paper- 
bark and on each of these beds rested a 
human skull and a carefully arranged nest 
of bones. 

Sitting there I couldn't help but admire 
the choice of this secluded site. In the 
softening, late-afternoon light the flood- 
plain's first flush of wet-season grass was 
turning a rich, emerald green. It was an 
unforgettable scene, another time cast in 
stone. O 


• • 

Quentin Chester (see Contributors in Wild no 3) writes • 
regularly about going bush. He is the co-author of The • 
Outdoors Companion, The Kimberley—Horizons of • 
Stone and is at present working on a book which #* 
explores the diversity of 28 Australian islands from the .* 
tropics to the sub-Antarctic. 
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World’s Best Sports Underwear 

When people exercise, they sweat. Correct management of 
heat loss and perspiration help prevent hypothermia in cold 
conditions,- moisture management is just as important in hot 
and humid conditions when heatstroke may occur if evapora¬ 
tive heat loss is inhibited. 

The solution is to layer with clothing designed specifically to 
move moisture away from the skin. Capilene Underwear is 
exceptionally effective at keeping the skin dry, and the body 
comfortable by wicking perspiration to the outside of the fabric 
where it evaporates into the air or is transferred to the next 
layer of clothing. 

The Capilene treatment is bonded to the surface of each fibre 
and will not wash out. We've added an anti-microbial finish to 
all weights of Capilene Underwear (except Stretch) to inhibit the 
growth of odour-causing bacteria. Capilene Underwear is easy 
to clean, can be tossed into the washer and dryer, and requires 
no special care. It stays soft and supple, and it won't shrink. 
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Minutes 

Capilene Polyester wicks moisture off the skin faster than any other popular underwear fabric. 
It starts out widtmg/aster and maintains its speed. Faster wicfeing decreases drying time thus 
ensuring your comfort. 
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HIGH SPEED DRIERS 

For more information about EZIDRI 
or your nearest stockist contact 
Hillmark Industries on: 

FREECALL1800 671109 

Or in Melbourne contact: 

doing Solar 


320 Victoria Street 
North Melbourne 3051 
Ph (03) 9328 4123 
Fax (03) 93281249 


DO IT YOURSELF! 

• Dry Soups, Meals, Beef Jerky, Fruit Roll-Ups, 
Muesli and just about any fruit or vegetable. 

• Two models to choose from, the powerful 
Ultra-1000 and the economical Snackmaker. 

• Enhanced airflow ensures fast, even drying 
and there is no need to rotate trays or produce. 
Just set & forget! 

• Excellent safety features mean you can dry safely 
overnight or while you are out of the house. 

• Dry up to 30 trays at once in the Ultra-1000! 

• FREE instructional video with every unit! 
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Unspoilt, unexploited, and unbelievable, Island Airlines delivers real discovery— 
and only an hour's flight from Melbourne or Gippsland. Mountain ranges, enormous fern glades, 
perfectly private beaches and pristine coastline—all here in an archipelago of 63 diverse islands 
in eastern Bass Strait. With hundreds of bush tracks, coastal walks, the sheer abundance of wildlife 
and a real chance of unearthing your own Killicrankie diamond— Island Airlines is the 
Flinders Island specialist. Short-break packages from $414 per person include return airfares, 
hire car, waterfront accommodation at Flinders Island Lodge and generous breakfasts. 

For the bigger picture, freecall 1800 818 455 and we'll send you the colour brochure. 
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Facing the elements, by Glenn van der Knijff 


BEFORE YOU GO 


• Reading the weather charts 

Learning how to analyse surface 'synoptic' 
charts—those maps with what look like 
contour lines drawn on them—is a good 
start. The squiggly lines, called isobars, join 
points of equal air pressure (measured in 
'hectopascals'). In general terms higher air 
pressure areas (marked as 'high' on the 
map) correspond to fine, stable weather 
while the areas marked 'low' indicate 
unstable, wet weather. There are, how¬ 
ever, weather phenomena that can cause 
rain to fall from a high-pressure area. 
Upper-level pools of cold air-the upper- 
level lows—can produce rain at any time 
of the year. Since they are in the upper 
levels of the atmosphere they do not show 
up on the surface synoptic charts. An 
upper-level low can produce heavy and 
persistent rain even when the surface 
chart shows a high air-pressure system- 
just one of the 'exceptions to the rule' 
which make weather forecasting so 
imprecise. 

Between the highs and lows you may 
find a line called a cold front. A cold front 
is a distinct boundary between warmer 
and cooler air, and usually has some rain 
associated with it. The intensity of a cold 
front is determined by factors including 
the temperature difference between the 


^For most enthusiasts the weather can 
f determine the success or failure of an 
outdoors experience. Much data which 
should give you some indication with a 
moderate degree of accuracy of what the 
weather gods may have in store for you 
can be analysed before and during a trip 
into the bush. However, even a thorough 
knowledge of the weather patterns and 
conditions will not guarantee a correct 
forecast. Realising this, and provided you 
have prepared for some of the likely 
conditions the weather may throw at you, 
you should at least get through your trip 
without too much drama. 


Rain, hail or shine? Louise Southerden. Right, 
a bleak outlook; Fury River gorge, Tasmania. 

Glenn van der Knijff 
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two air masses; fronts are weak (little, if 
any, rain or just a change in wind 
direction), or strong (with thunderstorms 
along the line of the front, and heavy rain 
and wind squalls). It is useful to remem¬ 
ber that a slow-moving cold front is likely 
to produce light rain that may persist for 
a number of days while a fast-moving 
front tends to be more dynamic, with 
heavier rain and squalls along the line of 
the front, but the duration of the foul 
weather is shorter. Unfortunately, you 
won't be able to estimate the strength of 
a cold front while out in the wilds 
(although a rapid change in cloud cover 
from thin, high clouds to heavy, stormy- 
looking clouds is a good indication of a 
strong front). The wind direction around 
a cold front is almost parallel to the 
isobars and the more closely they are 
spaced, the higher the wind speed. 

It is essential to read the forecasts 
which accompany these synoptic charts. 
They may give you information regarding 
the strengths of approaching cold fronts 
or low-pressure systems, wind speeds, 
and likely weather outlooks. As these 
descriptions are often necessarily short 
(for a newspaper, for example) it is better 
to contact the Bureau of Meteorology 
directly, through the internet (www.bom. 
gov.au) or by telephone (phone 1196), to 
get a more descriptive forecast for the 
area into which you plan to venture. 

• Climatic data 

If you have access to a library and/or the 
internet you have a good platform from 
which to research the climatic data of the 
area you are to visit. Information on 
climate at hundreds of weather stations 
around Australia can be found in Climatic 
Averages Australia (Bureau of Meteor¬ 
ology, 1995). Also look in major book¬ 
shops; there are numerous titles available 
(more than anyone could possibly digest!) 
for the budding weather forecaster. 

Accompanying this article are some 
climatic data for a number of weather 
stations near the popular bushwalking 
areas of Australia; the Australian Alps, the 
tropical north and east coasts; the dry 
hinterland, south-west Western Australia 
and South-west Tasmania. Each chart 
shows average daily maximum and 
minimum temperatures for each month, 
average monthly rainfall and the number 
of days on which it rains (that is, when 
0.2 millimetres or more of precipitation 
falls) each month. The temperature 
figures are self-explanatory. On most days 
of each month you can assume that the 
maximum and minimum daily temperat¬ 
ures will be within about five degrees of 
the average figure. Regarding rainfall, it is 
obvious whether the area into which you 
are heading is one of high rainfall. The 
number of rain days a month is also 
important; you can see that at Lake St 
Clair, for example, in January there are 


on average 14 rain days. Thus if you plan 
a ten-day walk on the Overland Track in 
January, you can expect five days with 
some rain (if you're lucky it won't be 
snow!) By looking at the total monthly 
rainfall you can quickly and roughly 
calculate how much it rains on any given 
rain day. 

Another factor worth considering, 
especially when walking in mountainous 
terrain, is that temperature decreases with 
altitude at a rate of about 7.6° for each 
1000 metres of elevation (1° for every 
130 metres). You should take this into 
account when observing climatic figures 
for a weather station at the base of a 
mountain. 

These charts are extremely useful when 
planning your trip. They can help you to 


decide what wet-weather gear to take, 
how much warm clothing you will need 
to carry and whether your sleeping-bag 
needs extra down or your waterproof 
tent should be seam-sealed! When you 
know what to expect in a given area you 
can mentally prepare yourself for the 
likely conditions. If your walk in the Alps 
starts off warm and sunny, you won't be 
totally surprised when a torrential sum¬ 
mer downpour sends you crawling into 
your tent. (Consult Outdoor Skills in Wild 
no 61 ['Dressing for the Bush'] and Wild 
no 63 ['Walking Comfortably'] for handy 
information on being prepared for any 
eventuality.) 

I WMMt 

• Changes in air pressure 

An extremely useful device for predicting 
the weather is a barometer which 
measures the change in air pressure. 


Many of the high-tech 'outdoors'-type 
watches have a barometer (a number of 
these also show altitude). If you have a 
barometer and keep an eye on the air 
pressure you can apply some basic rules. 
If the pressure is stable the odds are that 
you can expect fine weather. With falling 
pressure there may be a change for the 
worse on the way while rising pressure 
may indicate that there has been some 
foul weather but that it should improve 
now. Try to picture the passage of a 
weather feature across your location and 
think of the corresponding synoptic chart. 
At which point on the chart will the 
pressure change in the way you observe? 
As applies to everything concerning the 
weather, however, there are exceptions 
to the rule. 


• Clouds 

Certain types of clouds can also be an 
indicator of impending weather con¬ 
ditions. There are ten basic types of 
clouds and these fall into three main 
categories classified by the heights of their 
bases; high-level clouds, medium-level 
clouds and low-level clouds. 

High-level clouds (approximately 5000- 
11 000 metres above sea level): 

Cirrus. A thin, feathery type of cloud that 
appears white and is made up of ice- 
crystals. The feathery appearance is 
caused by high winds in the upper 
atmosphere. 

Cirrocumulus. Consisting of small rolls, 
balls and wisps of cloud, cirrocumulus is 
pale blue or white and usually covers 
part, or all, of the sky. Not usually thick 
enough entirely to block the sun. Similar 
in appearance to altocumulus but higher 
in the sky. Virga (rain that evaporates 
before it reaches the ground) can fall 
from this cloud. 



















Cirrostratus. A thin, milky sheet of high- 
level cloud that softens the appearance of 
the sun (which may be observed with a 
halo around it). Generally covers the sky 
more completely than cirrus. 
Medium-level clouds (approximately 
3000-5000 metres above sea level): 
Altostratus. A dull, white or blue-grey, fea¬ 
tureless cloud. It does not produce pre¬ 
cipitation (that reaches the ground) and if 
thin the sun will be visible through it. Can 
thicken eventually to form nimbostratus. 
Altocumulus. Round clouds with clear skies 
between, and usually part of a larger mass 
of cloud. Some dark colour could indicate 
that precipitation may fall but if it does it 
is usually in the form of virga. 

Low-level clouds (below 3000 metres 
above sea level): 

Stratus. Similar to fog with a dull, grey 
colour and generally not very thick. 
Precipitation, if any, is likely to be light 
showers or drizzle. 

Stratocumulus. Low and grey but differs 
from stratus because it comprises separate 
clouds. Usually causes little precipitation. 
Cumulus. Fluffy, fine-weather clouds. 
Usually well-spaced with round tops and 
dark bases. Can grow into cumulonimbus 
and then produce some precipitation. 
Cumulonimbus. Enormous thick and heavy 
'cauliflower' cloud associated with storms. 
Heavy precipitation and lightning can 
often be seen coming from within the 
dark base. In its fully developed stage the 
top begins to spread out and give a soft, 
smooth, blanket-like appearance (possibly 
of cirrus cloud). 

Nimbostratus. Consists of dark, heavy¬ 
looking clouds with a rough base. Heavy, 
persistent precipitation is usually associ¬ 
ated with these clouds. 

• Tropical weather and 
thunderstorms 

In the tropical regions, particularly in those 
of northern Australia, humidity and 
thunderstorms are two of the main 
weather features. There are two distinct 
seasons. 'The wet' (from November to 
April) is hot and extremely humid and 
rainfall from thunderstorms is likely on 
almost any day. This is the monsoon 
period. The remainder of the year is 
known as 'the dry'. This is associated with 
hot, dry air (low humidity) and sunny days 
can be expected most of the time. If you 
want to walk in these regions, you'll have 
to select carefully when to go; not in 
January if you do not like heat, humidity 
and rain! 

Also, in the tropical regions—and in 
many other parts of Australia during the 
warmer months—thunderstorms are likely. 
They form when warm, humid air (that is, 
air heavily saturated with water vapour) is 
heated and forced to rise higher into the 
atmosphere forming a cumulus cloud. 
Heat radiating off the ground may be all 
that is required to force the air to rise, or 


the moist air may be rising over a 
mountain range. How large the cloud be¬ 
comes depends on the amount of mois¬ 
ture in the air and the strength of the 
forces causing the air to rise. If conditions 
are favourable (high humidity and warm 
air temperature) the cloud will develop 
into a mature cumulonimbus and heavy 
rain, hail and wind squalls are likely- 
secure your tent! 

These types of weather systems make 
great viewing but are unpleasant if you are 
caught in them. If you are out bushwalk¬ 
ing you may find that the morning is fine 
and sunny but a bit muggy. By the after¬ 
noon, however—after the moist air has 
had a chance to heat and rise—a thunder¬ 
storm may have developed. Beware, and 
prepare for these storms if conditions are 
conducive to their development. When a 
storm has brewed up after a fine morning 
you can often expect it to weaken within 
a few hours, leaving a fine, clear night in 
its wake. 

• Wind 

Predicting the strength of the wind is al¬ 
most impossible but its direction makes an 
important contribution to our comfort 
level. Winds from the south, virtually any¬ 
where in Australia, are cooler than those 
from the north (unless the wind is blowing 
directly from the hot deserts of central 
Australia). It is important to realise that 
wind has the capacity to whisk warmth 
away from the body quickly. This can be a 
godsend on a hot summer day, but can be 
life-threatening in cold weather, making 
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the outside temperature feel much colder 
than it really is. This is known at the wind- 
chill effect and is more of a concern for 
those walkers (and skiers) in the southern 
parts of Australia. 

• Night-time cloud cover 

When the night-time sky is clear you can 
usually expect lower temperatures than if 
the sky were covered with cloud. This is 
because clouds tend to slow the rate of 
heat loss from the earth's surface to the 
atmosphere. In much of southern Aus¬ 
tralia a clear sky will bring cold or frosty 
conditions during the coolest months of 


the year while a cloud cover may keep 
night-time minimum temperatures many 
degrees warmer. This is also why tem¬ 
peratures in the desert can be extremely 
low with a clear sky. They may bring 
bitterly cold nights, but are generally an 
indicator of fine weather the following 
day, so don't complain if there is a frost on 
your tent when you go to bed! 

■■MSMIlggc- i.!» 

• Dressing 

You've done some study; you've checked 
the most recent weather maps; you've 
been observing the weather during your 
bushwalk. Assuming that you have made 
some calculated guesses on what the 
weather might do, it's time to back your 
judgment. If you think that there may be 
rain on the way make sure that you have 
every item of clothing you need at the 
ready. Keep essentials such as your rain 
jacket and warm hat near the top of your 
rucksack so that you can reach them 
quickly should the rain come pelting 
down. Similarly, don't stuff your tent at 
the bottom of your rucksack. I can tell you 
from experience that it's no fun to have to 
unload all your gear in pouring rain just to 
get out your tent. Conversely, wear light 
clothing when the weather is hot, and be 
prepared to stop and remove some of it so 
that you do not get overheated. As 
mentioned earlier, wind is always an 
important factor outdoors. In cool winds 
rug up, especially when resting. You may 
be hot while walking but you can cool 



• be wary of camping next to rivers 
or in dry riverbeds 

• freshening northerly winds and 
increasing clouds are harbingers of 
rain in southern Australia 

• high humidity, especially in moun¬ 
tainous terrain, is a good indicator 
that an afternoon storm is possible 
even though the sky may be clear 
at 10 am 

• consider the ability of your canoeing 
party when your paddling trip is 
beset with unexpected, heavy rain 
(on some rivers that easy grade-2 
rapid may quickly become a grade- 
5 death-wish!) 

• do not light a camp-fire when a 
strong wind is blowing (if the ground 
is parched it can ignite quickly). If 
you are in a remote area and suspect 
that it may be a day of total fire 
ban, play it safe and don't 'light up' 

• in hot and windy conditions look 
out for smoke from bushfires; don't 
be caught in one 

• clear sky, cold night; cloudy sky, 
mild night 

• beware of walking on high, exposed 
ridgetops during a thunderstorm 














very quickly when not exercising and un¬ 
der some circumstances this can become 
life-threatening. Be prepared so that you 
can safely endure whatever the weather 
throws at you. Outdoor Skills in Wild no 
61 ('Dressing for the Bush') has many 
useful tips on what to wear for various 
conditions. 

• Camping 

The weather can also affect camp-site 
selection (see Outdoor Skills on selecting 
a camp-site in Wild no 65 for further 
information). Don't camp in places such 
as bogs where rainfall is likely to saturate 
the ground or, worse, flood it. When it is 
windy be wary of camping directly under 
trees, especially those with dead limbs 
which may fall during the night. Ski- 
tourers would be well advised not to 
camp under trees as well; clods of snow 
have been known to fall from the 
branches and flatten tents! In fine, wind- 
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less conditions ridgetops make excellent 
camp-sites, but avoid them if your 
'weather eye' suggests that the wind 
might pick up overnight. Look for shel¬ 
tered sites behind boulders or clumps of 
trees. On cold, clear nights resist the 
temptation to camp in a treeless valley, 
particularly in the alpine country. Such a 
valley usually provides a nice camp site 
near a creek but it is likely to be a few 
degrees colder than surrounding wood¬ 
lands and prone to frost. Avoid setting up 
camp in dry creek-beds; rainfall upstream 
can turn them from dry camp sites into 
raging torrents. Canoeists will be aware of 
the necessity of camping well above the 
river level. Make it a rule to use common 
sense about where to select your camp¬ 
site. 

• Route selection 

| Often you will have planned your 
walk and you will be limited to one 
Ik track. However, under certain 
conditions it may be wise to 
■§> change your planned route 

4 if this is at all possible. 
J Let's say, for example, 
that you have been walk- 
^B ing through mountainous 

[ terrain for a few days and 

| now the weather has 

turned foul. If you can, you 
BK should try to avoid walking 

| on any exposed, high ridges 

I and try to follow a lower 

route. On the other hand, 
you may have been plan- 
Hf ning to walk along a river 

valley. If heavy rain has fallen 
I recently you would be wise to 
J avoid a route along the river, 
where the river crossings may be 
W difficult or even dangerous. Once 
again, common sense and the amount 
of flexibility you have in your itinerary 
will dictate your route. Finally, if the 
weather has turned particularly nasty and 
dished up something with which you 
cannot cope safely there is certainly no 
shame in turning back. It is better to 
return than to risk injury (or worse) to a 
member of your party. 

The basic points discussed here on 
interpreting the weather should assist you 
in trying to predict it. Just remember that 
the weather is controlled by so many 
factors that forecasting it will probably 
never become an exact science. With 
experience, and by checking out some of 
the references listed in this article, I'm 
sure you will soon become as addicted to 
studying the weather as I am. At least the 
next time your trip is rained out, you'll 
know why! Q 

Glenn van der Knijff Is a keen bushwalker, cross¬ 
country skier and alpine historian. A qualified 
cartographer, he has worked for Victorian map and 
guidebook publisher Algona Publications. He spent 
eight years at Wild before joining the staff at Lonely 
Planet early this year. 
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Discovering 


Geoff Mosley describes the pioneering trips to 
a New South Wales bushwalking icon 




a bout once in a decade someone asks 
me to write the story of how we 
discovered Mother Woila. The first time this 
happened was in 1973 when a member of 
my old walking club, the Canberra Bush¬ 
walking Club, wrote from an address in 
Queanbeyan asking for a comprehensive 
report. Expecting the account to appear in 
the club magazine It, I neglected to make a 
copy. No article appeared and subsequent¬ 
ly I was silly enough to lose the name of my 
correspondent. 

The 1973 account was written when the 
details of our Mother Woila explorations 
were fresh in my mind, which is far from 
being the case today. In 1988 when Colin 
Gibson, a Sydney bushwalker and historian, 
made a similar request for information, the 
thought of starting all over again appalled 
me. I tried to track down a copy of my old 
report. I drew a complete blank. Gibson's 
article was published as 'Mother Woila— 
Special Feature' in The Bushwalker in August 
1994, 20 (1). It detailed visits by bushwalk- 
ers to the Mother Woila-Tabletop region of 
Deua National Park between 1964 and 
1988. 

The fact that 1 had not helped Colin 
nagged at my conscience and I decided to 
assuage my guilt by writing another account 
of our doings in the Woila region in the 
years 1962-66. 

The saga of the discovery of Mother 
Woila as new country for bushwalking 
began quite accidentally when I took a 
party of walkers to Tinpot and Utopia in the 
middle Tuross valley. I had come across 
these irresistible names while poring over 
the Bega four-miles-to-the-inch (1:253 440) 
military map. 

We had a mildly enjoyable time on this 
bludge trip, poking around among the relics 
of the gold-mining era, but the weekend 
was uneventful until, starting back and 
having climbed out of the valley, we 
spotted something very surprising. Looking 
towards the north-west from a high point 
on the Belowra-Nerrigundah road we were 
amazed to see a dramatic-looking, isolated, 
rocky peak poking above the neighbouring 
ridgelines. We could not see any recognis¬ 
able features but we worked out that it was 
roughly in line with the more distant Big 
Badja Hill. Nothing was marked on the 
military map at its approximate location—or 
on any other map at that time. Back in 
Canberra I checked the County of Dampier 
map and also that for the local parish but 
there were only large and enticing blanks 
where our new mountain should have 
been. 

The obvious next step was to try to get a 
closer look from Big Badja. We realised that 
from that vantage point we would also be 
able to see the opposite, western, side of 
the mountain and get a better idea of 
where it was and what would be the best 
way to get there. As far as I can ascertain 
the trip to Tinpot-Utopia took place in 
September 1962 when 1 was preoccupied 
with finishing a thesis. It was not until the 
following July that Geoff Marston and I 
were able to go to Big Badja. The trip had 
been included in the walks programme of 



the Canberra Walking and Touring Club 
but attracted little interest. 

Approaching the Badja from the south¬ 
west we made a courtesy call at the 
sawmill, where we met a Mr Broadhead. 
When we explained the purpose of our trip 
and described our mystery mountain he 
said, 'That's Mother Woila'. He pronounced 
it 'Wily', which made sense to me because 
it was consistent with the local pronun¬ 
ciation of Deua, namely 'Dewy'. Now 
we had a name! 

From Big Badja's summit our view 
of Mother Woila, although obstructed, 
was well up to our expectations. The 
upper part of the mountain was egg 
shaped and covered with trees but 
about a hundred metres below the 
summit there was a continuous line of 
cliffs. 

We were still not entirely sure of 
Mother Woila's position but it was 
obviously on the eastern side of the 
Woila Creek. The four-mile map, with 
its highly generalised form lines, gave 
us only a rough idea. At this stage I 
turned to aerial photographs and with 
the help of photogrammetry was able 
to obtain a three-dimensional view of 
the mountain. 


Monaro Plateau. Our plan, based on what 
had been gleaned from the aerial photo¬ 
graphs, was to try to locate a reasonably 
usable spur down into Woila Creek from 
where we hoped to find a climbing ridge 
up to the summit of Mother Woila. The 
route we selected would take us up the 
flanks of a mountain known as Euranbene 
from where we expected to find our spur 
down but we had not climbed very far 


Above, Mother Woila and Little 
Woila from Scout Hat. Left, water 
collection at Horseshoe Point. Geoff 
Mosley. Right, portion of 1964 map 
Sketch of Woila Creek U. Deua 
Ridges. Pages 42 and 43, morning 
mist around Mother Woila, from 
Tabletop. Rob Jung 


A seven-month trip to the UK then took 
Mother Woila out of my reach but definitely 
not out of my mind. One year after Big Badja, 
on the weekend of 4-5 July 1964, I led a 
Canberra Walking and Touring Club trip to 
try to reach Mother Woila. The starting- 
point for our party of five was the road 
head just south of the Snowball outstation. 
We probably began the trip on the Friday 
evening and camped near Breakfast Creek. 

Just south of here Woila Creek and its 
tributaries are deeply incised into the 


when we were stopped by extremely dense 
mist. 

Adopting a new strategy we decided to 
sidle eastwards and then, regardless of 
terrain, head directly down to where we 
expected our not visible mountain to be. 
Walking on a fixed bearing and descending 
the very steep slopes on the west side of 
Breakfast Creek we were soon in trouble 
with lawyer vines and other arresting 
species of rainforest scrub. Straight ahead of 
us on the eastern side of the creek, and 
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most likely blocking our view of our goal, 
was a high ridge which we climbed. Reach¬ 
ing its crest we thought we could pick out 
the shape of Mother Woila through the 
trees on the next ridge to the south but 
what was clearer was that if we stuck to our 
south-easterly course we would have to 
drop down a steep, 300 metre slope and 
then climb up an even more precipitous 
slope of twice this dimension. 


led us to Dampier Trig, finding a potentially 
useful soak on the way. 

We now thought that to climb Mother 
Woila would be a piece of cake. All we had 
to do was to return the following weekend 
using the less direct but easier route by way 
of Dampier and the Mother would be ours. 
As things turned out it was not that simple. 

On Friday night 10 July 1964 Geoff 
Marston, Noel Semple and I camped at the 


4b hours large 
trees were 
blown down all 


around us... 
we expected 
each minute 
to be our lasp 


We suspected that Mother Woila was 
probably connected to the main mass of the 
country on its still unseen north-eastern side 
and decided to walk eastwards along the ridge 
for a couple of miles and then head south¬ 
west to where such a connection would be. 

Our hunch was substantially correct. At 
the end of the ridge we passed into a dark, 
plateau-like area from where we found 
another south-west-trending ridge which 
eventually narrowed to a rocky razor-back. 
We scrambled along this knife-edge and at 
its end dropped to a saddle where we 
found a scree slope leading up to the cliffs 
which circle Mother Woila. 

Unfortunately, the daylight was nearly 
gone and we just had time to climb back up 
the ridge to a place where we had earlier 
found good water at a creek head and 
could camp. Surrounded by tree ferns and 
evidently used by dingos it looked per¬ 
manent. The next day we headed north¬ 
wards from the plateau along a ridge which 


foot of the spur which we had used the 
previous weekend to descend from 
Dampier. Being eager to travel as far as we 
could that night we had a dry camp. Geoff 
and Noel had brought a small amount of 
water. I had none as the earlier plan had 
been to camp at Breakfast Creek. We were 
not too worried because of the two known 
sources of water on our route. 

The top of the broad ridge 
south-east off Dampier was at that 
graveyard of fallen trees. As the logs 
oriented down the ridgeline we 
to use them as a convenient 
somehow we missed the soak, 
there was still the tree-fern gully 
could not find it where we 
should have been. With the limited 
we pressed on to Mother Woila. 

We thought we would not to be 
get up the cliff until I found a 
gully-cum-chimney to the south along the 
base of the cliff. Once we had surmounted-' * 











this it was an easy stroll to the inconspicuous 
summit. Here we left a tin with a note pad 
in it for visitors' names although we had some 
doubt whether people would notice it. 

It was now 4 pm and, with dark ap¬ 
proaching and feeling very thirsty, we trav¬ 
elled as fast as we could to where we had 
left our packs on the ridge. A storm was 
developing and this created an added sense 
of urgency. It was dark when 
we reached the end of the 
ridge and we tried to pick a 
camping spot least affected by 
the wind, which was still in¬ 
creasing in intensity. Unless it 
rained we were destined for a 
second dry camp. 

The night which followed 
was one of the worst I have 
ever experienced. The wind 
reached hurricane force. For 
hours large trees were blown 
down all around us. The noise 
as they were torn asunder and 
fell to the ground was hor¬ 
rendous, but it did not rain. 

Sleep was impossible and while 
we lay there sucking on small 
pieces of raw potato we ex¬ 
pected each minute to be our 
last. Now we understood how 
the extensive area of deadfalls 
on Dampier had been pro¬ 
duced. 

The next morning we 
eschewed an immediate break¬ 
fast and, picking our way 
through the carnage, made off 
as fast as we could for the soak. 

Never had water been so 
sweet, so desirable. In my case 
I had been without a drink for 40 hours. 
We fell to the ground and simply lay there 
lapping it up directly from the soak for a 
considerable time. Then we had a long 
breakfast, boiling the billy several times 
before heading off for home. 

Wanting to record our adventure and 
what was probably the first ascent of 
Mother Woila I wrote an account of the trip 
which was published on the front page of 
the Braidwood Despatch on 12 August 1964 
with the title 'The Last Green Mountain?' 
The question mark queried whether earlier 
bushwalkers may have visited the moun¬ 
tain, and 1 finished the piece with a request 
for information on this. Nothing even¬ 
tuated. 

It seemed useful for future visitors to 
have a map of the area, one that would 
cover the surrounding region which now 
attracted our attention. From the top of 
Mother Woila we had seen two other peaks 
on the nearby ridges. In deference to their 
shapes we called them 'Tabletop' and 
'Scout Hat'. Mother Woila's lesser twin was 
obviously 'Little Woila'. When making the 
map I realised that an attractive, circular 
walk would take in all three peaks. 

The map, on a scale of three-quarters of 
a mile to the inch (see page 45), depicted 
relief by means of hachures. Doubting 
whether Scout Hat could survive as a name 
I called it 'The Scout', a reference to its 


position on the ridge in relation to the two 
higher peaks. 

Between November 1964 and March 
1965 1 lived in Newcastle but the Mother 
Woila area, although more distant, still 
exerted its pull on me. There was now the 
challenge of the circuit and a need to 
obtain data for a study of wilderness users I 
had started at the University in Newcastle. 


profitable for future parties to attack the 
area from the Belowra side. Here's one old 
has-been who never wants to see Dampier 
again.' 

I think it was at this stage (late in 1965) 
that Milo Dunphy and I went in from 
Dampier and along the ridge over Tabletop 
to the prominent clearing on Woila Creek 
close to where the two ridges end, 



Geoff Marston was also keenly interested in 
tackling the circuit. 

In March 1965 I managed to persuade 
two Newcastle bushwalkers, Malcolm Wat¬ 
son and the veteran Selby Alley, to 
accompany me on a reconnaissance trip to 
Tabletop. We travelled by way of Braid- 
wood, Snowball and Dampier and camped 
at a lookout which we called 'Horseshoe 
Point' because of its location at the apex of 
the two ridge systems which make up the 
circuit. We had an excellent camp here. The 
mist was so thick that we were able to 
collect all the water we needed from billies 
hung on the trees to intercept water run¬ 
ning down their trunks. We set off the next 
day for Tabletop but with the long journey 
back to Newcastle ahead of us I think we 
may have turned back a little short of the 
peak (my memory unfortunately fails me 
on this). 

A month later Geoff Marston led a 
Canberra Bushwalking Club trip which 
covered roughly the same ground. At my 
request he placed questionnaires for my 
wilderness-user survey at Horseshoe Point 
(none were returned, the area was too 
rarely visited). In October of the same year 
Geoff returned with another CBC party but 
progressed only ten minutes beyond 
Tabletop. In his report on the trip Geoff 
despaired of using this approach to the 
circuit, writing: 'Perhaps it may be more 


The North-east Saddle and, to the right, the 
route of the first ascent. Right, four of the 
party which almost reached Mother Woila on 
4 July 1964, near the end of the razor-back. 
Geoff Mosley is on the left. Mosley 
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returning by way of Euranbene. Milo often 
regaled people with the story of remarkable 
happenings on this trip and how he 
considered the ridge south of Tabletop to 
be the most exposed on which he had ever 
been. 

True to his word Geoff agreed to my 
idea of a joint Canberra-Newcastle attempt 
on the circuit from the Woila Clearing. On 
25 December 1965 I drove with Colin 
Boyce, an architect friend from Sydney, 
down the South Coast to Belowra 
expecting to meet up with Geoff and 
Martin Williams for the combined attempt. 
As there was no sign of them we left 
messages on various gates and pressed on. 
According to Geoff's account, published in 
the December 1965 issue of It, both groups 
had navigation problems. Ours were 
evidently less serious because we reached 
the Woila Clearing at midday on 27 
December. By then, since I had to get back 


to my family on holiday in Sydney by the 
following evening, I decided to be content 
with climbing Mother Woila. We'd had a 
terrible night with mosquitoes at our camp 
halfway up Woila Creek and Colin decided 
to stay back at the clearing. Frankly, I 
cannot remember much about the climb. 
According to a later report in It (May 1973) 
by Dave Whiteley, 1 reached Mother Woila 
after directly ascending the South-west Face 
of Little Woila. 


Back at the clearing at dusk 1 found that 
Marston and Williams had just arrived from 
Belowra. The following morning Colin and 
I returned to Sydney leaving the others to 
make what Marston later termed a 'token 
effort' on Mother Woila which, not 
surprisingly, failed. A too liberal use of the 
wineskin (at that stage a common piece of 
bushwalking equipment) probably did not 
help their resolve. Geoff felt thoroughly 
thwarted and wrote as his epitaph to the 
trip: 'Never has man gone so far for so long 
for so little.' 

By the end of March 1966 I was back in 
Canberra. The circuit remained an undeni¬ 
able challenge but 1 did not realise how 
soon I would be back there. The incentive 
was the news from Geoff Marston that Rick 
Higgins intended to clean up the area at 
Easter, doing the whole traverse in one go. 
Higgins sounded like a serious contender 
and at this stage such an intrusion on our 
sacred soil was no joke. 

That was why at 10.30 pm 
on Thursday 7 April Karl 
Erett and I were looking for a 
camping spot on what we 
thought was the top of Mt 
Euranbene, ready to make a 
quick dash the next day 
down to the Woila Clearing 
and attempt the circuit in one 
day. 

The trouble was that, 
having walked several hours 
6 am the 
following morning we were 
not at all sure that we were 
Euranbene. A consider¬ 
able way ahead we glimpsed 
higher ground and in our 
great haste we convinced 
ourselves that we must have 
mistakenly climbed a lesser 
peak—a ridiculous theory 
because there was nothing 
else it could have been. 
Three-and-a-half hours later, 
when we reached what we 
could then see was Big Badja, 
it was obvious that we had 
camped on Euranbene after 
all. 

Cursing, and with the 
spectre of Higgins already on 
the job, we set off for the 
Clearing, reaching it at 11.30 
am instead of 8 am as 
planned. 

To do the complete circuit 
before nightfall was now out 
of the question so we 
decided instead to attempt, if 
possible, to do it in 24 hours and become 
in the process the first party to complete it. 
Karl was a fast walker with experience in 
Bavaria and the Austrian Alps. With the hot 
breath of Higgins on our necks we left at 
12.35 pm carrying only our day packs 
containing food and sleeping-bags. On 
Mother Woila we made a cairn and 
deposited a better visitors' book. Camp was 
made in an overhang on the east side of 
Horseshoe Point. 


The following morning we left camp at 
5.30 am and were back at the clearing by 
10.25. After a couple of hours' rest we 
climbed up the right spur to Euranbene, to 
the car and home. 

We had not seen any sign of Higgins. The 
thought occurred to us that perhaps we had 
been the victims of an April Fool's Day joke 
but evidently Higgins did make the trip. In 
the report I wrote for It (May 1966) I noted 
that '...it was confirmed that Higgins had 
delayed his trip and came in two days after 
us'. Geoff Marston later reported in an 
article in It (October 1967) that 'ex-Sydney 
tiger, Rick Higgins... had made the tour in 
one sleepless burst'. At this point, however, 
an element of mystery emerges in the story 
of the 1962-66 visits to this area. Reports 
of the contents of the summit logbook, 
articles in It and The Sydney Bushwalker, and 
the personal recollections of such people as 
Dot Butler, Colin Gibson and Don French 
are at times contradictory or vague, and the 
details—or fact—of the Higgins trip remain 
obscure. 

While Mother Woila was a challenging 
peak it was not a difficult one. What made 
our contact with the area so memorable 
was the overall experience of finding and 
exploring this country. The preliminaries to 
the more climactic events, including the 
planning and the surveys, were of the 
nature of extended periods of satisfying 
foreplay. The question is whether it is 
possible to gain the same high degree of 
enjoyment from a well-known piece of 
country as we gained from our explora¬ 
tions. I believe that no amount of reading 
or looking at maps and photographs can 
ever spoil the joy of being there because 
each experience is unique and the role of 
these aids to travel is worth querying. Today 
we appear to have realised that, in 
wilderness areas at least, they can diminish 
the event. Not knowing precisely where 
Mother Woila was added more than a little 
spice to our trips. I probably did the wrong 
thing in producing my sketch. 

Hardest to describe is the subjective 
element of being there. What impressed me 
most was the primeval atmosphere of the 
densely forested plateau north-east of 
Mother Woila, where in the storm we 
became acquainted with nature in its 
fiercest mood. The Canberra Bushwalking 
Club continued to undertake trips to the 
Mother Woila district after 1966. Geoff 
Marston made at least one more trip (It, 
October 1967) before he returned to the 
UK to live, but 1 have not been back for 
more than 30 years. 

It would be good to renew my 
acquaintance with my old friend Mother 
Woila. O 

The best maps to use when walking in the Mother Woila 
area are the Snowball and Badja 1:25 000 CMA sheets. 

Geoff Mosley was co-founder of the Canberra Bush¬ 
walking Club and its first honorary life member, but he 
is better known for his role as a conservation leader. He 
was Director of the Australian Conservation Foundation 
from 1973 to 1986. He would like to thank the following 
people who helped him to reconstruct the above story: 
Sybil Storey, Doug Wright, John Webster, Colin Gibson, 
Warwick Blayden, Dorothy Brown, Dot Butler, Reet 
Vallak, Glen Schwinghamer and Don Finch. 
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wild bushwalking 


y now I've become used to the 
shocked looks, the step backwards, 
the incredulous 'By yourself?' when I reveal 
my secret vice. I can't think why. Is it just 
because I'm a rather small, 47-year-old 
woman of unspectacular physique? Would 
they respond the same way if I were a 
strapping, 24-year-old man? I doubt it. And 
yet why should it be any different for me? 
You don't have to be able to scale 
Federation Peak or canyon down the 
Wollangambe River to venture into the 
wilderness alone. Most of us are sufficiently 
aware of our own physical capabilities to 
know what kind of terrain we can handle. 
Any moderately experienced bushwalker 
should be able to cast an eye over a 
topographical map and pick out places 
where the gradient looks negotiable, the 
vegetation manageable. 

'Aren't you scared on your own?' they 
ask. When I'm alone in the bush, I'm seldom 
afraid. I walk within my own limits. If 
something looks too difficult, I'll go another 
way. There's no one to goad me on or 
pressure me to do something dangerous 
against my better judgment—'Oh, come on, 
you can do it. It'll be fun.' In fact, the worst 
accidents I've witnessed have been in the 
company of other walkers, when someone 
else's abilities were the benchmark and a 
'macho', competitive spirit was driving the 
group. 

'What about the comradeship of walking 
with friends', you may ask, 'the security of 
the group if anything goes wrong, the joys 
of trust and friendship?' There's no doubt 
that those things are worthwhile in their 
place. However, the bush is not necessarily 
that place. For me, the typical club walk—a 
conversation on legs wending its way 
through the scrub, consumed with debate 
over the problems of children, parents, 
spouse or work, or comparing the attributes 
of the latest walking gear or impending trips 
away, with an occasional glance at the 
scenic backdrop during a lull in the discus¬ 
sion—is no way to become acquainted with 
the wilderness. 

Groups bring politics, factions and petty 
concerns. There may be dissatisfactions 
with leadership; complaints about the 
speed, route or length of the walk; disputes 
about rest stops, times and sites; or 
whispers about the state of fitness of some 
members of the group. At best, the walking 
group keeps the wildlife at a respectful 
distance. At worst, it completely blankets 
the experience of the bush, so that it 
degenerates into an open-air gymnasium, a 

The author in Watagan Forest. (All photos are 

taken on the Central Coast of New South 

Wales.) All photos Alan Wickham 
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venue for getting fit. You might as well be 
in an aerobics class. 

In a group there tends to be subtle 
competition over who's the toughest 
walker, with pressure to keep going until 
the leader chooses to stop, or to rush ahead 
past something you want to look at but 
can't because the rest of the group are 
leaving you behind. 

The experience of going alone is quite 
different. If I want to look at something, I 
do. If I'm tired, I stop. If I want to push on 
for hours without resting, I can. I might stop 
beside a tranquil pool or a magnificent view 
for an hour if it delights me. Then, 1 might 
put on my pack and go another 300 metres 
and find another place where I want to 
stop, perhaps to swim, to rest, or simply to 
take in the ambience of the landscape. 
There's no one to say: 'You can't have an¬ 
other break, you've just had one.' 

Once I leave the world behind, wander¬ 
ing away from tracks down a rainforest 
creek, my problems seem totally irrelevant. 
It doesn't matter if the sky has just fallen on 
my head at home or my bank manager has 
been plaguing me. I become part of the 
scenery. The only sounds are the conver¬ 
sation of birds, water gurgling over rocks, 
insects buzzing and the occasional thump, 
thump of a surprised wallaby. Nothing else 
seems significant. 

I love to strip off and swim in a bush 
pool. For me, it is the ultimate union with 
the country. To plunge naked into the cool 
water having removed all those barriers we 
put between ourselves and nature—boots, 
gaiters, protective clothing-and then to sit, 
still naked, on a rock to dry off, perhaps to 
meditate for a while, feels so complete. 
Strangely, the leeches and biting insects 
seem less interested when you're exposed. 
It's as though they take more delight in 
penetrating our hi-tech defences than in 
taking an easy meal. 

There's also a special spiritual dimension 
to those chance finds when on a walk—the 
Aboriginal relics, sharpening grooves, en¬ 
gravings or sometimes an overhang with 
hand stencils. An extraordinary feeling of 
kinship with those people who shared this 
place for aeons arises. To run your finger over 
a groove cut by a human hand—who knows 
how many thousands of years ago—with no 
one around to remind you of the differences 
time and space have made, somehow binds 
you to these ancient people who had such 
a close relationship with the landscape. 

Time itself becomes different. A moment 
considering a descent from a tricky boulder 
can feel like a major interval while be¬ 
coming absorbed in watching ants carrying 
something home; examining the grain of an 
unusual rock can turn minutes into hours. 
There is only the subtle progress of the day, 



more evident in the movement of the sun 
than in the mathematics of the clock. With 
it, for me, has come an awareness of the 
atmospheric environment, of shifts in the 
weather, a sensitivity developed perhaps 
over years of sailing and refined in this 
different arena where survival might still 
depend upon such things. 

Of course, it isn't all light-headed and 
gentle. There are challenges too—rocky 
inclines which have to be scaled or 
descended and barrier vegetation to be 
fought through. In fact, in the Watagan 
Mountains of New South Wales, one of my 
favourite playgrounds, nearly 200 years of 
forestry activities have resulted in some 
horrendous barriers indeed, with wild 
raspberry, lawyer vine, stinging nettle, 
lantana and wild tobacco eagerly filling the 
sunlit gaps along the ridges and spurs where 
the trees have been bulldozed. However, 
they protect some very special places well 
worth the battle. To fight through the 
difficulties alone and arrive in some 
magical, hidden rainforest where you can 
watch the lyre-birds' display or occasionally 
catch sight of a tiger quoll is a privilege 
indeed. And there's no one to distract me. 
It's just the bush and I together, doing it 
easily or with difficulty on my own 
resources. No worldly status can help me; 
no worldly humiliation hold me back. 
There is a special euphoria in facing a 
difficulty alone and coming through it, 
arriving at a place you've identified on the 
map, just where you expected to be, 
knowing you've done it yourself and 
finding it worth the effort. 

'Don't you get lost?' is a question I'm 
frequently asked. I suppose for those who 
generally depend on someone else to lead 
them-as 1 did at first—this could be a 
problem. But navigation is not difficult 
when you take the trouble to learn and, in 
fact, for me it's a large part of the fun of 
going bush. We are fortunate in this country 
to have an excellent network of high- 
quality topographic maps, so there is no 
need to risk getting lost. 1 find it hard to 
understand those who boast that their map 
and compass remain in the bowels of their 
pack and seldom see the light of day. Mine 
are carried in a map case on a shoulder- 
strap and 1 consult them often. I like to 
keep an eye on where I am at all times so 
that 1 can consider my choices when I come 
to intersections in creeks or ridges. If you 
travel mainly on tracks or well-documented 
routes this might not be necessary but I 
seldom go along recognised paths and 
route selection has become an important 
part of my bushcraft. Others might take a 
book to bed in the evening. I am more 
likely to take a map. I like to read a creek 
or ridge system, to consider the options and 
plan a route which looks interesting and 
manageable. 1 usually have several possibil¬ 
ities in mind depending on what I find, how 
I feel and how long I've taken to get to 
where I am. The last thing 1 want is to end 
up on the evening news because I've had to 
be rescued—'another crazy bushwalker 
costing the taxpayer money and endanger¬ 


ing rescuers' lives!' 1 do take precautions. I 
leave a map at home showing my expected 
route and possible deviations and a note 
which indicates how long I expect to be 
gone. So far they haven't been needed but 
it's comforting to know that would-be res¬ 
cuers at least have an idea where to search 
if something serious were to happen to me 
on one of my solo forays into the bush. 

I also carry a comprehensive first aid kit, 
some high-energy food (in addition to 
planned meals) and the usual spare torch 
batteries, space blanket, knife and whistle in 
case of emergencies. If the vegetation 
is likely to be very thick I also find 
that a pair of cheap, cotton gardening 
gloves and a lightweight pair of 
secateurs can be valuable. (The 
secateurs are always a last resort only 
used for exotic weeds like lantana or 
blackberry or on those odd occasions 
when abseiling through a barrier you 
find yourself inextricably tangled in 
vines halfway down the face.) 
Ultimately, the knowledge that I'm on 
my own—that if I fall, stand on a 
snake or sit under a widow-maker I 
have to get out by myself or stay 
there—makes me pretty careful. 

By now you probably think that 
I've been born and bred in the bush. 

Not so. I didn't even take up bush¬ 
walking until I was around forty. At 
first I walked with a club, went 
through the inevitable 'conversation 
on legs' phase, was dependent on 
someone else's leadership and used 
the bush primarily as an exercise yard. 

I can clearly remember the first 
time the idea of coping alone in the 
bush came to me. It was toward the 
end of a moderately difficult creek 
walk. We had scrambled up the bank 
expecting a steepish 150 metre climb out 
and instead discovered, about 30 metres 
from the top, a 20 metre cliffline. Two of 
the party had headed along it to the left 
and another had gone right, looking for a 
way up. It was suddenly very silent. There I 
was—alone. Time passed slowly and no one 
came back. I began to turn over in my mind 
my state of preparedness. Yes, I was 
carrying a map and a compass and had just 
begun to learn to use them but I was still 
very unsure of the details. I had water and 
a couple of muesli bars, matches, a space 
blanket and a first aid kit. If no one came 
back I could get myself out of there- 
probably. But I was immensely relieved 
when eventually they all returned and we 
climbed out as a group. 

It was rogaining which really gave me the 
skills and the confidence to go it alone. I 
hadn't wanted to do it at first. The idea of 
flogging yourself out in the bush for 12 or 
24 hours, through the darkness, seemed far 
too daunting. Yet the club required me to 
make the attempt and in the end it was the 
best thing 1 could have done. Over the 
course of a few months I changed from 
someone with no sense of direction at all- 
put me down in the bush, turn me round 
three times and I couldn't tell you which 


was the way back to the car—to someone 
with a clear feel for the country I was in, 
the terrain I was crossing and which way l 
needed to go. I lost my fear of the bush at 
night, of monsters lurking in the dark. I 
realised that on all but the darkest nights 
you can see a good deal once your eyes 
have become adjusted and it is still the 
same, familiar place as in the daytime. And, 
best of all, I began to understand the 
country—the kind of vegetation I was likely 
to meet in different situations, where I was 
likely to strike barriers, what formations 
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The author crossing Wallis Creek, Watagan 
Forest and, right, in Richters Caves, Ourimbah 
Forest. 


were safe to step on in rocky creek-beds and 
how to predict the likelihood of unmarked 
cliffs by examining the patterns of contour 
lines over an area on the map. In short, the 
bush began to feel like home. It became far 
more predictable and, hence, safer. 

Which is not to say that the bush lost its 
challenge. On the contrary. The more I 
understood it, the more challenging it be¬ 
came. I could anticipate and prepare for 
difficulties and therefore enjoy them. I 
knew, for example, that certain spreads of 
contour lines along a creek meant the 
likelihood of short drops, perhaps five to 
ten metres, which may be tricky to climb 
down. Carrying 25 metres of nine milli¬ 
metre dry rope and a simple abseil 
harness enabled me to descend these 
with pleasure yet without carrying 
excessive weight—always a consid¬ 
eration for a rather small, middle- 
aged woman. Given the choice be¬ 
tween a dangerous free descent or an 
easy abseil, I'll opt for the safe way 
every time. 
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'But why alone? If not with a club, why 
not with a friend or a partner?' My solo 
jaunts started when, after I had become 
seriously addicted to bushwalking, my usual 
companions were not available for a time. 
My husband was working and I wasn't. 
Each day I looked longingly out of the 
window towards the mountains, wishing I 
could be there. Then one day I thought: 
'Why not?' 

At first I stuck to easy tracks where I 
knew no harm could come. I was surprised 
at the elation just being there alone brought 


me. After completing a beautiful walk the 
memory of wonderful views fresh in my 
mind carried me through the remainder of 
the week. Instead of feeling that I needed 
to share those special moments with 
people around me I discovered that they 
were somehow richer for being my own. I 
saw more animals, more birds, more water 
dragons and goannas as they allowed me to 
come close to them before moving away. 
Even yabbies fossicked at my feet as I 
paddled in clear pools. I came home feeling 
renewed, nourished and at peace. People 
remarked on the look in my eyes. 

I began to think-if it was so easy to walk 
along tracks, why shouldn't going off track 
be just as easy? After all, that was the way I 
usually walked with other people. What 
was different about being alone? I could 
plan a route which 1 knew would be well 
within my capabilities. And so it began. 

Now, although I still enjoy walking with 
the people I care about, walking alone has 


to a tree—to capture special places so that 
when I'm back in the 'real' world I can 
conjure up the feeling of 'being there'. People 
to whom I show my slides may think that 
they share the beauty, but there is a side to 
the experience that they will never know 
unless they get out there themselves. 

This is how it can be for any reasonably 
experienced walker. You don't have to be 
Superman to go alone. You can start simply, 
with a day's escape from the pressures of 
life, on familiar routes before moving into 
unknown territory. If you feel inclined you 
can progress to sharing your nights with the 
possums and the owls, becoming one of the 
many bush creatures, no different from the 
others around you. It's a very special magic 
and it changes your soul for ever. O 

Lesley Wickham is a professional writer who lives on the 
New South Wales Central Coast. She writes educational 
materials, books and articles. Her great passions—sailing, 
bushwalking, canoeing and abseiling-occupy an in¬ 
creasing amount of her time. 
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wild bushwalking 


Mountain 


A major, 
bush-dad peak 
on the doorstep of 
Tasmania's capital 
city; by 

Cathie Plowman 




The view was admired, the picnic cloth 
spread, the tea kettle boiled and a merry 
breakfast tastefully arranged consisting of roast 
fowl, cold tongue, a bottle of claret and a loaf 
of bread; the food blocked some of the bird's- 
eye view and placed Hobart within the 
embrace of the tea-pot's handle. 

Hobart Town Courier, 22 December 1837 

& his description is from an account of a 
C- trip to the summit of Mt Wellington by 
Lady Jane Franklin and six others in De¬ 
cember 1837. It was one of the early ex¬ 
cursions to the flat-topped mountain by the 
European settlers of Tasmania. This often 
snow-clad peak was known to Aborigines 
by the names Pooranetteri and Unghanyah- 
letta. Today most Hobartians just call it 'the 
mountain'. 

The mountain features in the day- 
to-day life of many inhabitants of the 
southern capital in an almost mystical 
way. Even those who never don 
walking boots or ramble on its leafy 
tracks frequently gaze at it or refer to 
it in conversation. For Hobart's many 
walkers, a quick bus ride or car trip 
can have them setting off on one of 
the dozen or more tracks that lace the 
mountain's slopes. 

Mt Wellington's diverse history 
since European settlement includes its 
use as a hide-out for bushrangers and 
convict absconders; the construction 
of huts for weekend retreats; popular¬ 
ity as a venue for naturalist, walking, 
skiing and sketching pursuits; timber 
cutting; and the construction of stone 
'ice houses' for the manufacture of ice 
for use in refrigeration. 

The ice houses were built by the 
efforts of convict labourers. Snow was 
collected and packed into them in the 
winter months and in summertime 
the resulting ice was cut into blocks, 
packed in blankets and transported to 
Hobart on horseback. 

Bushfires have ravaged the moun¬ 
tain several times since European 
settlement and most of the mountain 
huts have been rebuilt more than 
once. These include Lone Cabin on 
the Lenah Valley Track where a retired 
hairdresser, Danny Griffiths, lived as an 
honorary ranger in the late 1930s. 

These stories of human activity on Mt 
Wellington are like mere yarns of yesterday 
compared with the history of the mountain 
itself. This tale is as complex as it is long and 
earth scientists are far from knowing all the 
details of this slow-moving but ever-chan¬ 
ging story. 

The mountain was formed about 70 
million years ago when sections of land 
were thrust upwards. (Correspondingly, 
other sections sunk downwards to create 
the depression of the lower Derwent valley 
below the mountain.) Like much of the 
summit area the fluted columns known as 
the Organ Pipes are composed of dolerite 
rock. Molten dolerite was forced from 
within the earth's surface into pre-existing 
sandstones and mudstones about 170 


million years ago. The fluted columns were 
formed as the molten dolerite slowly cooled 
and shrunk in even, geometrical patterns. 

During ice ages (the last one occurred 
about 10 000-20 000 years ago), snow 
and ice accumulated on the higher slopes 
of Mt Wellington but not in sufficient 
quantities to produce a glacier. The extreme 
cold created the summit plateau's expans¬ 
ive boulderfields as the freezing and thaw¬ 
ing of water gradually split and sculptured 
the rock. Today this freeze-thaw effect con¬ 
tinues but, due in part to the milder climatic 
conditions, changes in the rock arrange¬ 
ments only occur very slowly. 

About 500 vascular plant species (those 
that are held erect by stems as opposed to 
mosses, lichens, liverworts, fungi or algae) 
and a range of plant communities comprise 
the mountain's abundant botanical life. 


O'Gradys Falls are among Mt Wellington's 
lesser known gems. John Chapman. Pages 52 
and 53, Hobart's own mountain. Grant Dixon 

Habitats include dry, shrubby gullies on the 
lower slopes; moist, ferny glens that have 
escaped the ravages of bushfires; tall, damp 
forests; and the variety of ground-hugging 
alpine plants and gnarled snow gums on 
the windswept summit plateau. 

Soil types, annual rainfall, winter frosts 
and snow cover, wind and bushfires have 
all played their parts in shaping the 
mountain's various plant communities. 

On the lower slopes, where rainfall 
averages about 600 millimetres a year, 
drought-resistant species—native cherry and 
she-oaks, for example—are found. How¬ 
ever, those slopes are also most prone to 
bushfire and fire-adapted species—eucalypt. 


banksia and tea-tree-have generally be¬ 
come the most dominant ones in response 
to the increasing frequency of serious bush¬ 
fires. 

Damp gullies such as Betts Vale and the 
Fern Glade have acted as a fire refuge for 
such rainforest plants as myrtle and 
sassafras. Here can also be found tree ferns 
which reach several metres in height and 
dwarf the walker below. Towering above 
these are the eucalypt species that domin¬ 
ate the middle slopes. These include Euca¬ 
lyptus regnans which, growing to over 30 
metres, is the world's tallest flowering plant. 
The middle slopes also have the highest 
precipitation, about 1400 millimetres a 
year. Most of this is in the form of rain but 
snow, sleet, ice, dew and mist are all parts 
of the picture. 

Plants on the higher slopes and the 
mountain plateau need to meet the 
challenges of severe cold, brutal winds 
and drought. In contrast to the more 
sheltered middle slopes, there is much 
lower rainfall on the plateau (less than 
800 millimetres a year at the summit). 
Here, strong winds carry away pre¬ 
cipitation and the frequent snow, 
sleet and ice bring less actual moisture 
than does rain. Frozen conditions also 
deny plants access to water. The 
green mounds of the cushion plant 
are an adaptation to these 'drought' 
conditions. The insulating effect of 
the mound slightly raises the tem¬ 
perature within it, thereby helping to 
prevent the cushion plant's water- 
supply from freezing. 

Ten of Tasmania's 12 species of 
endemic (uniquely Tasmanian) birds 
can frequently be noticed on Mt 
Wellington. The exceptions are the 
forty-spotted pardalote and the 
Tasmanian native hen. The rare and 
threatened swift parrot nests in the 
hollows of tall eucalypts in the spring 
months and can be seen and heard as 
it speedily darts to and from its 
feeding areas. 

The mountain is also habitat for 
several important species of predatory 
birds with but small populations in 
Tasmania. These are the peregrine 
falcon, grey goshawk (white form) and 
wedge-tailed eagle (Tasmanian subspecies). 

A quiet walk at dusk will often bring 
close contact with marsupial residents such 
as bandicoots, potoroos, bettongs, bats and 
possums—and with the many other pleasures 
of the natural world that can be found just 
a short bus ride from Hobart's centre. 

Visitors to the State's more prestigious 
bushwalking destinations would do well to 
take some time at either end of their trip to 
discover the attractions of this 'suburban 
summary' of the Tasmanian bush. O 

Cathie Plowman has a house and a garden at Fern Tree 
on Mt Wellington's lower slopes and is especially fond of 
mountain rambles. These have included a 150th anniver¬ 
sary re-enactment of Lady Jane Franklin's trip to the 
summit. As in the 1837 excursion, the three ladies in the 
1987 party took a spring cart from Franklin Square (the 
previous site of Government House), wore long skirts 
and shaded their fair skins from the sun's rays with para¬ 
sols. Both parties included four gentlemen. 
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track notes — easier walking 




^he scene is the Fern Tree Tavern 
C' on a mild summer evening. Six 
Hobart bushwalkers sit around a 
table sharing yarns about some of 
their favourite places, the many day- 
walk tracks that criss-cross Mt 
Wellington, just over the road. Two 
hours—and more than two beers— 
later, we'd narrowed the list down to 
six tracks and two honourable 
mentions from among more than 40 
choices. It wasn't easy. 

The walks listed here include 
places which are representative of 
the myriad land-forms on this moun¬ 
tain which lords so majestically over 
Hobart. They are a mixture of gentle, 
moderate and challenging excur¬ 
sions, and each is relatively safe yet 
exhilarating in some special way that 
is not easily forgotten. 

The mountain has always been 
exhilarating. But safe? WelL.not al¬ 
ways. The first documented ascent 
was by George Bass (of Bass Strait 
fame) on Christmas Day in 1798. He 
was a very experienced climber and 
was able to get up and back in 
the same day, without such 
recent innovations as a track. 
Nevertheless—and like so many 
visitors to the mountain since— 

Bass had to battle low clouds, 
wind and rain. When he got to 
the summit there were no 
expansive views: nothing but 
solid grey. 

Charles Darwin climbed the 
mountain in 1836 and called it 'a 
severe day's work'. Ascents became 
quite frequent in the 1840s when 
some bright person realised that you 
could make blocks of ice out of 
compacted snow, a commodity rarely in 
short supply on the mountain. By the 
1860s Hobart bookshops were even selling 
a guidebook, namely James Balfe's Mt 
Wellington, Shewing Tracks To The Summit. 

A petty officer from HMS Ophir made 
what was perhaps the most bizarre ascent 
in July 1901. Taken by the lovely view from 
the deck of his visiting ship, Harry Price bet 
his crew-mates that he could plant a flag on 
Wellington's summit and still get back that 
night. He made just two little mistakes: He 
began the climb at 3 pm—not exactly an 
ideal time to start in midwinter. And his 
choice of soft slippers as footwear was, shall 
we say, ill-advised. Somehow our hero 
survived snow, icy winds, slashed feet and 


at a 




GRADES Easy-medium 
LENGTH Less than a day 
TYPE Mountain/alpine scenery 
REGION Southern Tasmania, minutes 
from Hobart 

BEST TIME Late spring-early autumn 
SPECIAL POINTS A variety of day walks 
well suited to those with time to kill in 
Hobart before or after an extended 
trip elsewhere in the State 


exhaustion to reach the summit, plant his 
flag and return. His diary relates that he 
spent the next four days in bed and 
couldn't remember a thing. 

• When to go 

Most walkers prefer late spring (when the 
falls are at their gushing best), summer 
and—especially—early autumn, which is 
perhaps the ideal season for a stroll. 

• Warnings 

Hypothermia is a constant hazard on this 
1270 metre mountain as it is exposed to 


Hopeful skier on Mt Wellington. Dixon 


sudden and furious weather from the 
south-west. Always carry a parka and be 
ready quickly to seek shelter if conditions 
deteriorate. If you do attempt a winter walk 
at the higher elevations, expect the worst 
and you won't be surprised. 

• Maps 

Tasmap publishes the useful Mt Wellington 
Walk Map, which is available at its shop in 
134 Macquarie St, Hobart 7000, or by mail. 
This map shows all the roads and tracks 
you'll need to know, except for the 
Collinsvale walks (take the Collinsvale 
1:25 000 map for those). For excellent 
track notes, look for Jan Hardy's and Bert 
Elson's Mt Wellington Walks, available at 
Tasmap or in Hobart bookshops for $ 13.95. 

• Access 

Here's the good news: you'll reach the start 
of most walks after just 15 minutes' drive 
from Hobart. Those beginning at Fern Tree 
can be reached by Metro bus. To get to the 
walks which start on the mountain's north¬ 
western side, drive for 25 minutes to 
Chigwell and turn left to Collinsvale. The 
tracks start at Myrtle Forest Picnic Ground. 
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• The walks 

Easy enough for the whole family: 

The Fern Glade Track and Fern Tree 
Circuit are like discovering a lunch room 
for dinosaurs and will take you back to a 
primeval world of lush foliage, wet and 
mossy tree-trunks and fast-flowing rivulets. 

From Hobart, follow Huon Road to a car 
park on the right just metres before the 
village of Fern Tree. Walk up a set of steps 
and you're at the start of the Fem Glade 
Track. Walk uphill for half a kilometre past 
enormous tree ferns. Just before you reach 
the road, turn left on the Fern Tree Circuit 
track and walk to Silver Falls, a tiny but 
attractive cascade. Continue clockwise on 
this track until you return to the start 45 
minutes later. 


The Organ Pipes Track provides a close- 
up view of the geological feature most 
commonly associated with Mt Wellington. 
Drive up the Pinnacle Road and park at the 
Chalet, a stone picnic hut on your left. The 
track starts just to the left of the Chalet and 
follows the contour line round for about a 
kilometre. Just as you arrive in the shadow 
of the massive, dolerite pipes you'll notice a 
short, unmarked track taking you right to 
the base. Once you have returned to the main 
track, walk south until you reach the Zig 
Zag Track, then go back the same way. It's 
a 90-minute, four kilometre walk and along 
the way think of the fact that the other half 
of this shattered mountain is now in Ant¬ 
arctica—a clean split from the era of the break¬ 
up of the ancient Gondwana supercontinent. 


Just a little exertion, thanks: 

The Pinnacle and the Zig Zag tracks are a 
steep but very direct way to the top of the 
mountain, with fabulous views all the way. 

Start at some steps next to the site of the 
old Springs Hotel. After just a few metres 
turn right at the signposted Pinnacle Track 
and begin the ascent, which is initially 
gentle, then becomes steep. After about 
one-and-a-half kilometres you will reach a 
fork; go left and join the Zig Zag Track for 
a steep, 700 metre ascent. Pass a couple of 
huge television towers and you've reached 
the summit. 

A couple of summers ago Tasmania's Parks 
& Wildlife Service flew two Scottish track 
makers out from the UK to demonstrate an 
ancient technique called track pitching. 











Horribly labour-intensive (read 'expensive') 
but remarkably durable, pitched tracks are 
ideal for the kind of exposed and eroded 
hillside routes encountered so often in 
Tasmania. Judge this technique for yourself 
on the Zig Zag Track about half a kilometre 
before the summit. 

The track to Collins Cap, which is 
accessible from Collinsvale, takes you from 
the picnic ground through lush, mixed 
forest to a short diversion track which leads 
to Myrtle Forest Falls. Rejoin the main track 
for 15 minutes until you come to a small 
rock cairn at the track junction. Take the 
right-hand fork, cross a couple of roads, 
pass through some thinning scrub and 
continue to climb until you reach what 
appears to be the top. 


It isn't. The real summit is 500 metres 
ahead, round the right side of the hill. At 
the true summit is a very large caim and 
there are some wonderful views of the Der¬ 
went valley to the north-west. With a stop 
or two, expect a three-hour return walk of 
four-and-a-half kilometres. 

You'll know this is a challenge: 

It's a demanding, six-hour return trek (best 
done in summer) to Cathedral Rock. Start 
at Huon Road, Neika, south of Fern Tree. 
Pick up the Pipeline Track and use your 
map to determine where you'll cross North 
West Bay River. Follow a rough, four-wheel- 

The Rocking Stone, Mt Wellington. Geoff Law 


drive track for a while, then at the saddle 
look for a short foot-track which leads to 
the top of the rock. The views are marvel¬ 
lous and the bird life especially prolific. This 
is a journey of about 13— mostly exposed- 
kilometres. 

Bagging Mt Marion and Mt Charles, 
both on the western side of the mountain 
and reached from Collinsvale, requires 
good navigation skills; take your pick or 
really test yourself and do them both. Pass 
between Collins Cap and Collins Bonnet, 
head west past Trestle Mountain (with its 
abundant animal population) and find a 
series of cairns next to a small creek. From 
here there is no track and you'll have to do 
a little light 'bush bashing' to get to the sum¬ 
mit. To reach Mt Charles takes another 40 
minutes and entails much heavier bush 
bashing further on, but the summit is sur¬ 
prisingly sheltered and attractive. 

The best of the rest: 

Although there are literally dozens of other 
excellent walks on this mountain, two in 
particular stand out as worthy of an 



honourable mention. From Old Farm Road 
just past Cascade Brewery is the Myrtle 
Gully Track. It's a two-hour return walk 
past mosses and fungus along a river to 
Junction Cabin. 

As you drive up Huon Road, you'll notice 
a very sharp bend in the road. This is 
Jacksons Bend, where the Jacksons Bend 
Track begins. This track takes in a world of 
tall eucalypts and imposing tree ferns and 
joins Pinnacle Road after just 20 minutes of 
walking uphill. To make the excursion more 
interesting join up with the Fingerpost Track 
and take it all the way to the Springs. O 

Steve Robertson lives in Victoria but recently spent seven 
years as a journalist/photographer with Tasmania’s Parks 
& Wildlife Service. He has also worked as a TV reporter 
in Perth and in the USA. His favourite walking venues 
include the Canadian Rockies, the New Zealand Alps, 
the Kimberleys—and anywhere in Tasmania's bush or 
coastal regions. 
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Mountain people, by Matt Darby 



Matt Darby is a 
freelance 

photographer who 
lives in Melbourne. 
His assignments 
have ranged from 
shooting white- 
water rafting on 
Tasmania's Franklin 
River to heli skiing 
in New Zealand. 

He has climbed 
and trekked 
throughout Asia, 
where his first love 
is the Himalayas. 
His work has been 
widely published. 
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wild ski touring 



John Kelsoll describes a 
perfect week of spring 
XCD skiing in the 
Victorian Alps 

#>here is definitely something musical 
%r about spring skiing. Its underlying 
harmony is the melody of bubbling creeks 
long shrouded by frozen snowdrifts. In 
innocent chatter they carry their parent- 
winter—down and away from the peaks 
and lift a green child to the High Plains. I 
feel as transient and insubstantial as my ski 
tracks amongst the vastness of these slopes, 
as temporary as the snow itself. Yet looking 
back on those same tracks there comes a 
sense of joy at simply being here, able to 
express myself with a carved arc like an 
artist's brushwork. If only for a brief time. 

The creeks join far below in the wattle- 
speckled valleys and murmur their appre¬ 
ciation upward. They reward the snare- 
drum solos of spraying turns in the boot- 
deep com snow. Tsssht, tt, tsssht. It's an 
enticing beat. I'm not saying that there isn't 
the odd cymbal crash or kettle-drum boom 
as a loose turn or a patch of glug sends you 
spinning whiteward. A brass section of 
friends trumpet their laughter as you 
struggle to extricate yourself from the 
tangle of bindings and poles. 

Cymbals not withstanding, it is simple 
music. Achievements are measured and 
qualified by the effort spent climbing out 
up the ridgelines. We are like a group of 
animated metronomes; time is marked by 
our laboured breathing. Skis swing over 
shoulders like the pendulum and stocks tick 
out the time marking every second step. 

Every run is its own, separate phrase. 
Most start out pianissimo on broad summits 
or rounded shoulders. Some gradually 
increase their tempo into a long, swinging 
rhythm as a bowl opens below. In others 
courage is mustered, the woodwind section 
is given a bit of latitude and the score is 
embellished with a bit of air time over a 
cornice. The best runs, however, have a 
more complex melody. They may include 
riffs from the previous bars but their notes 
are syncopated amongst trees and rock 

While the snow melts on the rest of the High 

Plains, the south-facing drifts continue to pro¬ 
vide good skiing. Lincoln Pike 



gardens. An improvised jazz. There is no 
room for losing the rhythm or missing a 
beat here—the audience might start to 
throw things your way! At the end of a run, 
your ears ring with the chimes of pure 
adrenalin and even a well-orchestrated 
body needs a few bars of rest and a draught 
of the icy creek water. A long and sobering 
climb awaits. Usually, however, enough of 
the music remains to make you want to 
begin all over again—'from the top'. 

The mornings and afternoons are move¬ 
ments separated by lazy lunch-time inter¬ 
ludes. Time is spent basking on islands of 
snow grass and heath in the sunshine and 
warm updraughts from the valleys below. 
With luck, if the vagaries of weather and 
snow permit, the whole trip becomes a 
symphony—just as it did for me as one of a 
quartet of skiers who ventured out on to 
the High Plains last spring. 

As keen Telemark skiers working at 
Victoria's Falls Creek resort for the season, 
our eyes were continually drawn across the 
valley to the impressive gullies and faces 
that line the southern side of Spion Kopje. 


Except for a few tracks made by unknown, 
hardy souls they had remained untouched 
all winter, their bowls filling with fallen 
snow and wind-drift blowing in from the 
north-west. We made a pact to visit them in 
spring and the Oates twins duly occupied 
themselves with making a set of diagrams 
and notes that would enable us to navigate 
our way into the steepest and narrowest 
chutes that lie at the south-western tip of 
the range. These runs—which start in wide 
bowls and plunge down boulder-laced 
gullies to end in ever tightening tree skiing— 
would provide us with our greatest thrills. 








The end-of-season frivolities having 
passed in something of a blur, we were free 
to get supplies from Mt Beauty and drive 
out across the dam wall to the base of 
Heathy Spur. We strapped on skins, 
climbed, descended, then climbed again 
past Edmonson Hut—pausing en route for 
lunch at the top of Mt Nelse. After a hard 
slog with a full pack not much surpasses a 
lazy feed in glorious sunshine and the 
feeling of anticipation of the first real runs 
of the trip only metres away. We whiled 
away the afternoon skiing and cornice 
jumping off the slopes that lead south-east 
off Mt Nelse. The drop off the cornice was 
a real buzz. Two metres of solid ice-lip 
overhung a perfectly steep and soft landing 
slope three to four metres below. I was 
elected 'guinea pig' and with my heart in 
my mouth I edged slowly out toward the 
lip. One quick pole and glide and 1 was in 
flight—arms and legs everywhere but 1 
managed to ski out of the landing. Andy 
came down next, had the same problem in 
misjudging just how big the drop was— 
threw his arms out and came a cropper. 
After this everyone wanted a go and the 
ante was upped when Lincoln and Mark 
started flying off the biggest drop. We all 
took turns with camera and action. After 
the lengthening shadows caused the com 
snow to begin to refreeze we returned to 
our packs and made the long traverse and 
short descent into Whiterock Creek, our 
base for the next four days. 

The night was calm, the warmth of the 
day still imperceptibly rising from the Kiewa 
valley below, and we sat overlooking the 
lights of Falls Creek talking quietly and 
soaking in the pleasure of being in our own, 
private world of snowy landscapes and 


shining moonlight. 

United in our passion 
for skiing, the talk nat¬ 
urally revolved around this 
topic but also travelled further to 
some weird and strange diversions. 

Later that night I went on a long walk 
back up the valley. The snow had refrozen 
and the light from the moon reflected from 
it in thousands of sparkling diamonds. As I 
crunched along I wondered whether real 
diamonds would hold more or less value 
than the simple pleasure of being here on a 
night like this. All right, it's a stupid question 
—but it was still a nice night! 

Over the next few days a simple rhythm 
developed which entailed protracted break¬ 
fasts while we waited for the snow on the 
runs to soften. Then we made the most of 
it, trying to ski every gully and never to ski 
in anyone else's tracks. We took turns at 
kicking long lines of steps up ridges, the 
leader standing aside for the next in line 
when he had exhausted himself in the soft 
corn. The others followed in a staircase of 
ready-made steps. With the sun beating 
down from a cloudless sky and not a breath 
of wind in the valleys it was hot work. For 
the climbs salopettes were unzipped and 
shirts came off. Often we would traverse 


Take-off at the top of a gully. Top left, perfect 
snow in gullies lends itself to good rhythm. 
Pike. Top right, where's that snow gone? 
(Spring skier at the summit of Spion Kopje.) 

Chris Baxter 


back to the same set of steps several times 
as we skied separate gullies branching off a 
common ridge. We had some 'powder eight' 
competitions and wondered whether anyone 
across the valley was judging our tracks. I 
was impressed as 1 looked back up. Not 
only were they a good analysis of style but 
the tracks were a short-lived reminder, an 
inoffensive mark, of our having been there. 

The wide gullies, which had the best 
snow, attracted a lot of attention and were 
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usually the first ones to be skied out. In 
them there is a sense of gravity pulling you 
inexorably downward into a large, rill- 
marked funnel and with every turn comes 
that free-heeled expression of form. Your 
thighs burn but your mind rebels against 
their clamouring. To break the rhythm and 
stop would somehow mar the magic. When 
prudence occasioned by the trees or 
exhaustion finally dictates a halt the 


line, weaving apart and closing again as the 
topography directed, each of us skiing 
untracked snow. 

To the jeers of my rather grubby com¬ 
patriots one morning I tried a bath in the 
icy waters of Whiterock Creek and quickly 
emerged refreshed—to say the least. Talk 
about brass monkeys! This cleanliness was 
short-lived, however, because soon 1 was 
back into my stinky, old thermals and out 
on the slopes once again. The nights were 
spent in the tents, cooking, eating and 
talking. Exhausted by the day's activities 
sleep was usually not long in coming and 
dreams were few. 

Even though I'll remember the trip for its 
sunshine and good company, it wasn't 
completely without drama. The heavy 


than a few bruises, a torn jacket and a dent 
in my pride I climbed across to join Lincoln 
and the twins, who were seated on another 
rocky knoll. Lincoln managed to catch an 
edge in the mush and head-butt an adjacent 
rock wall on the way down. Andy had a 
nasty meeting with a stump that almost 
wrecked his chances of future parenthood, 
and after my brief but painful tangle with 
the rocks I was limping as well. With the 
score at skiers none, mountain three, it was 
time to head back to camp for the last time. 
That night, as I lay sleepless in the tent after 
a stupendous tomato, broccoli and green- 
bean curry, I pondered upon the idea of 
soaking my aching body in a hot bath. 

Finally it was time to leave and, with 
Mark carrying most of the heavy gear from 


snowfall on the closing weekend of the 
downhill season had left a legacy of deep 
drifts decaying rapidly in the warm 
sunshine. Sticky and in the process of 
metamorphosing into corn, they had 
become traps for the unwary skier around 
the higher boulders and chutes. There had 
been much mirth at the sight of any 
member of the group dropping into what 
he thought was an ideal bowl only to have 
his skis wallowing in a glue pot with the big 
'face plant' looming. 

Now it was my turn. As soon as my skis 
ploughed into the small comice—which 
promptly broke in a gentle curl across the 
top of the lichen-covered rock-face—1 knew 
that I was in big trouble. Railroaded in the 
mush, with the speed I needed to clear the 
rocks reduced to a crawl, I realised that the 
flight that 1 thought was going to be 'so 
good' was going to be memorable for other 
reasons. I tucked into a ball and slammed 
my way down the slab, landing in a dazed 
heap at the base of the rocks. The others 
stared incredulously for several seconds 
before the obligatory question, 'Are you all 
right?' rang out. Having received a 
reassuring answer their hilarity could start, 
laughter bouncing around the walls of the 
gully. 

Already stiff and sore but thanking my 
lucky stars that I had suffered nothing worse 


his brother Andy's pack, we set out slowly 
along the route of our inward journey. 
Andy's leg was stiff and painful from the 
previous day's fall on to the stump and 
although he had to grab hold of the 
material of his trousers to lift his leg over 
any obstacle we still made good time. In 
fact, I was amazed to see him still Telemark¬ 
ing on the downhill stretches by lifting and 
sliding his leg forward with his free hand. 
Understandably, much snow had melted 
during the five sunny days since we had 
skied out to our camp and we had to walk 
along sections of the Mt Nelse road and 
Baker Spur. At last we were back on the 
road and Lincoln, ever the entrepreneur in 
these situations, hitched the last 500 metres 
to his car with some obliging sightseers. The 
only thing left to do was hightail it to the Mt 
Beauty bakery. 

My congratulations to the weather god 
Huey, the old maestro, for inspiring and or¬ 
chestrating that particular symphony. All I can 
say is 'Play it again, Sam!'—next spring. O 

The most appropriate map for use when skiing in the 
Spion Kopje area is the Bogong Alpine Area 1:50 000 
Outdoor Leisure Series Vicmap. 

John Kelsall has been skiing since an early age and has 
been a Telemark instructor at Falls Creek. A geographer 
by profession, he regularly throws in 'meaningful' jobs to 
pursue his passions of skiing, kayaking, sailing and 
climbing. 


realisation that you face the long 
trudge back again dawns. Low down 
the snow was softer and the leader 
continually broke through the soft 
base into the underlying logs and 
boulders. It was hard going out in 
front! If the leader wallowed too deeply 
someone behind him led off on a new line. 
The run that became the universal favourite 
was a long, steep chute. It closed into 
boulder gardens and then opened again 
and again into small gaps and faces through 
spaced trees. Each of us took a different 
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DRY YOUR 
OWN FOOD 


How to eat better in the bush, for less; 

by Monica Chapman 


r emember way back when your pack 
was really heavy because you used to 
carry a tin or two which, when the contents 
were added to rice or pasta, made a hearty 
meal? The first freeze-dried meals tackled 
the problem of weight—they were pretty 
good but after a while they not only began 
to taste the same, but they became quite 
pricey. Today there is a much wider variety 
of freeze-dried meals but they're still pretty 
expensive. 

Home-dried food adds a new dimension 
to bushwalking meals. Not only is there a 
vast variety of suitable food from which to 
choose (whether or not you're a good 
cook!) but the meals reconstitute quickly 
and there is a significantly greater range of 
tastes and textures, with the bonus of no 
preservatives, sugar, salt or other additives. 

Drying is one of the oldest methods of 
food preservation. Many tribes preserved 
food by sun drying or smoking it thousands 
of years ago. More recently, freeze-dried 
foods have been used by armies to lighten 
loads. There have been few studies of the 
nutritional value of dried food but those 
that have been published indicate that it is 
no less nutritious than canned or frozen 
food. Some manufacturers claim that dried 
food loses only five per cent of its nutri¬ 
tional value during processing. 


Drying food in the sunshine and open air 
sounds good but is not very practical. The 
relative humidity of the area in which the 
drying is done must be less than 20 per 
cent and lots of sunshine is needed. Sun 
drying takes two to four times as long as 
using a commercial dehydrator and there is 
a greater chance of the food spoiling before 
it has dried sufficiently. 


wrap could be used. Don't place 
food directly on to aluminium or 
galvanised trays as food acids will 
degrade them and may leave metal 
residue in the food. Keep quantities small 
so that the moisture evaporates quickly. 
The oven door should be kept ajar to allow 
moist air to escape. A fan placed at one side 
of the oven door will help to blow moist air 
away. The temperature should be kept near 
60°C and will need to be monitored with a 
thermometer. Food should be checked 
more frequently towards the end of the 
process to ensure that it doesn't char. 



m 


_, 


goes outside. 

► Rotating the trays on any dehydrator 
promotes even drying, 
ft Wipe the inside of the lid regularly to 
remove moisture during the first few 
hours. 

ft Fill the trays first, then carefully put 
them into the dehydrator, 
ft Don't overfill the solid trays, 
ft Clean the dehydrator thoroughly after 
each use to avoid contamination. 


Oven drying 


This method is quite effective for those 
who only wish to dry small quantities of 
food, perhaps as a special treat. It takes 
somewhat longer than using a dehydrator 
and it is important that the food be shielded 
from direct contact with an element. It is 
best to place the food in the centre of the 
oven on stainless steel mesh; in an electric 
oven, cheesecloth or an oven-proof food 


Commercial dehydrators 


Large department stores such as Myer and 
K-Mart generally stock various brands of 
dehydrators—K-Tel, Fowlers Vacola and 
Sunbeam, for example—but as they are not 
a 'high-volume' item you may have to hunt 
around to find one. Costs for the above 
brands range from about $80 to $135. 
Ezidri (formerly Harvest Maid) produces 
and sells its own dehydrator, which costs 
$179. (It is available direct from the Chel¬ 
tenham, Victoria, shop, by mail order or in 
regional Mitre 10 shops.) Australian Geo¬ 
graphic shops sell a dehydrator for $295. 

Additional mesh- and solid inserts are 
available for some models and range in cost 
from a minimum of $8 and $16 a pair, 
respectively. Extra trays for those dehyd¬ 
rators which can be expanded cost be¬ 
tween $4 and $30 a pair. 


These include: 

• adjustable temperature control 

• fan to circulate air and remove moisture 

• trays with opaque plastic to protect the 
food from light 

• availability of additional trays and in¬ 
serts to increase capacity 

• ability to adjust dehydrating capacity 
during the process. 

The Australian Geographic 355-watt de¬ 
hydrator has a bulky, rectangular shape 
with six square trays, adjustable thermostat 
and a fan. 

The Ezidri (500 watt) and Fowlers Vacola 
(550 watt) dehydrators look very similar. 
Both have fans and temperature controls, 
come with four trays and can be expanded 
to twelve. Solid- and mesh inserts and 
additional trays are available for these 
models. Ezidri also has a larger, 1000-watt 
dehydrator. Each tray is about 30 per cent 
larger than those of the 500-watt model 
and the larger model is expandable to 
accommodate 30 trays. This large dehyd¬ 
rator is obviously more suitable for com¬ 
mercial applications. 

The Sunbeam 250-watt dehydrator is the 
most compact model available at present. 
The fan and heating element are in the lid 
and therefore it works in reverse of the 
other dehydrators by forcing hot air down 
the centre and out through slits in the lid. It 
doesn't have a temperature control and the 
trays have to be rotated at regular intervals. 
It comes with five trays and can be expand¬ 
ed to fit ten or slightly more. 

The K-Tel dehydrator is 300 watts and is 
the cheapest model available but it doesn't 
have a temperature control and is limited to 
the initial five trays. 

If you're a keen walker who intends to 
use dried food regularly but don't have 
much spare time I recommend that you 
buy a model with at least six to eight trays. 
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wild bushwalking 


Many types of food can be dried and 
anyone can do it. One easy way to start is 
with tinned food. All you need to do is 
drain it, then spread it on to the trays. Dried 
fish such as tinned tuna or salmon and 
dehydrated tinned com, beans and carrots 
can be combined with some packet 
flavourings and a serve of rice to give you a 
quick, tasty meal for very little effort. (Try to 
avoid oily cuts of fish; they may be difficult 
to dry.) 

Fresh fruit and Vegetables can also be 
dried, but preparation takes a little longer. 
Fresh fruit should be prepared when ripe 
but still firm and vegetables are also best 
when fresh. You can buy them in bulk 
when they're in season and at their cheap¬ 
est. Herbs, too, can be dried. 

Care must be taken when dehydrating 
meat—or fish—particularly if it is raw. 
Bacteria can survive and multiply at the 
moderate temperatures used for dehyd¬ 
rating. All meat should be very lean. 

Ingredients can be dried separately and 
combined once you are in the bush, or 
dried as a complete meal such as a stew- 
how you package each meal is up to you. 


Food preparation 


The dehydrating process reduces the water 
content in the foodstuff to a point where 
microbial growth ceases. The food must 
then be stored in a way that prevents the 
moisture content from increasing, as that 
allows micro-organisms to grow again. 

Chemical reactions caused by enzymes 
in the food can cause loss of nutrients, 
colour and taste. In vegetables, enzymes are 
inactivated by either boiling or steaming the 
vegetables before dehydrating. In fruit, the 
easiest way to inactivate the enzymes is to 
dip it in a natural form of ascorbic acid such 
as lemon- or orange juice. Chemical substi¬ 
tutes, for example sodium bisulphite, can 
also be used. The pretreatment of fruit will 
prevent it from turning brown and, more 
importantly, will prevent the loss of 
vitamins A and C. 

Good quality, fresh fruit and vegetables 
must be properly washed, and bruised or 
damaged areas removed. If dehydrating 
sweet fruit such as peaches with the skin 
on, the skin should be pricked with a fork 
to prevent uneven drying. If dried too 
quickly such fruit may be encased in a 
leathery skin from which water cannot 
evaporate—it must be dried slowly. Be 
careful when dehydrating segmented fruit 
such as oranges as the segments may not 
dry out fully. You may also wish to remove 
the skin from such vegetables as capsicum 
as it often becomes hard and sharp, but this 
is not essential. 

If making a stew or a soup leave out 
some of the water during the initial cooking 
period but make sure that it doesn't bum. If 
it is runny don't add cornflour to soak up 
additional liquid but boil off most of the 
liquid before the stew or soup goes into the 


dehydrator. (This is a much faster method 
of removing excess liquid.) 

If meat such as for beef jerky is dried raw 
it must be cut into thin slices and dried very 
quickly at a relatively high temperature. 
Meat which has already been cooked should 
also be dried quickly and can be shredded 
by hand or using a fork to speed the pro¬ 
cess and avoid pockets of moisture. 


Minimising drying til 


Drying times in commercial dehydrators 
range from six to 14 hours depending on 
the type of dehydrator, the number of trays 
and the type of food being dried. 

Obviously, thinly sliced or grated food 
will dry more quickly (the mesh inserts will 
stop it from falling through the trays). Food 
which has been spread thinly on the solid 
sheets will take less time than really thick 
layers. The important thing is to ensure that 
the food is of the same thickness and that 
larger pieces are spaced well apart on the 
trays. 



The finished product. Left, tinned salmon in 
trays ready for drying. Stephen Curtain 


Rotating the trays promotes even drying. 
Keeping food away from the dehydrator's 
air outlet and spacing it evenly on the tray 
will also help to keep drying times down. A 
dehydrator which has been filled with very 
moist food will take longer but if the trays 
are rotated and the food is turned regularly 
it will dry successfully. 

Once the dehydrator is loaded don't 
keep adding to it as the food dries. This 
considerably lengthens the drying time and 
reduces the overall quality of the end 
product. Where possible, don't interrupt the 
drying cycle, and try to dry food on days 
when the humidity is low. 


Testing for dryness 


Vegetables, fish and meat are completely 
dehydrated when they are crisp. Fruit is 
ready when it is still flexible but no moisture 
can be squeezed out when it is cut. 

Food experts recommend that fruit be 
'conditioned' and all foods pasteurised after 
dehydrating. Conditioning fruit simply re¬ 
quires the moisture content to be equal¬ 
ised. This is done by half filling a large, glass 
container with dried fruit and covering it 
tightly. Check every day for the first few 
days to make sure that there is no conden¬ 
sation on the container. If there is, simply 
return the fruit to the dehydrator for addi¬ 
tional drying. 

Food can be pasteurised in two ways. It 
can be frozen in a deep freeze for one to 
two weeks at -20°C and then stored at room 
temperature. Or a thin layer can be placed 
on an oven tray and put into a preheated 
oven at about 80°C for 15 minutes. 

I've not had any problems without pas¬ 
teurising my food but I regularly check it for 
moisture and if I have any doubt whatever 
about its quality I won't use it. 


Storage 


Ensure that the food has cooled before it is 
packaged and put away. It must be 
completely dry if it is to be stored for a long 
period. The best air-tight storage containers 
are glass jars with metal lids—plastic con¬ 
tainers are usually permeable to air and this 
may allow moisture into the food. Con¬ 
tainers should be kept in a cool (experts 
recommend less than 15°C), dark place to 
prevent nutrient and colour loss. The shelf- 
life of dried food depends primarily upon 
the moisture content of the food, but upon 
how it's stored as well. Some food can be 
stored for more than a year although it may 
lose some taste with time. Dried food can 
also be kept in a plastic bag in the fridge or 
freezer. 


The end result 


Most dehydrated meals need only be 
boiled for a short time, then soaked for a 
few minutes; after a quick reheat the meal's 
ready. If you're really in a hurry just add 
cold water to the meal, bring it to the boil 
and simmer it for a few minutes. Your meal 
can be ready to eat within ten minutes. 

Drying food is economical and nutritious. 
I've had some wonderful meals in far-away 
places since I've owned a food dehydrator. 
The dehydrator has been lent to friends, 
who decided it was so good that they 
purchased their own. 

Treat your taste buds and dry a gourmet 
meal for your next bushwalk! O 

Monica Chapman has been bushwalking for more than 
15 years in every Australian State as well as in Nepal. She 
is a past president of the Federation of Victorian Walking 
Clubs and is active in its search-and-rescue section. 
Monica has edited and co-authored a number of well- 
known bushwalking guidebooks with her husband, 
John. She lives in Melbourne. 
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COAST AND MOl 

The colourful characters of one of Sydney s oldest and 
most active bushwalking clubs, by Brian Walker 



Tasmania is visited regularly by CMW 
members. This group is viewing the route to 
Ketcham Bay on a 1994 trip to the South¬ 
west. Near left, Colin Watson OAM—the 
fabled Count Budawang himself—fully 
equipped for another intrepid foray into the 
Budawang wilderness, Clyde River, 1981. 
David Springthorpe. Far left, Dennis Brown, 
CMW membership secretary for 30 of his 42 
years with the club. All uncredited photos Brian 
Walker 


f he Coast and Mountain Walkers is one 
C- of Sydney's oldest and most active 
bushwalking clubs. Founded in 1934, CMW 
has been at the forefront of bushwalking's 
development as a popular pastime. 

A founding member of the Federation of 
Bushwalking Qubs (now the Confederation 
of Bushwalking Clubs NSW), CMW has 
actively supported confederation and search 
and rescue over the years and CMW 
members have frequently held senior 
management positions in these important 
organisations. 

Individual CMW members have been 
very active in major conservation issues in 
NSW and the club has thrown its weight 
behind many key campaigns. 

The awe-inspiring 'tiger walking' records 
set by CMW members, in particular during 
the 1960s and 1970s, highlight the club's 
long-standing reputation as a serious 
walking club. Although this style of walking 
is discouraged nowadays, these walks 
helped to popularise bushwalking among 
young people looking for a vigorous 
outdoor activity. 

With more than 300 members and an 
extensive and varied walks programme, 
CMW is now facing up to the pressures of 
social change and the relentless assault by 
other interest groups on places that 
bushwalkers once regarded as their own. 

Bushwalking is a uniquely Australian 
pastime. In New South Wales its pioneers 
were a handful of ardent young explorers 
who ventured on foot into the rugged 


wilderness of the Blue Mountains region 
west of Sydney. Myles Dunphy is the best 
known of these early explorers largely as a 
result of his pioneering work as a conser¬ 
vationist. His sketch maps of the Wild Dog 
Mountains and Kanangra were master¬ 
pieces that attracted many people to bush¬ 
walking. 

From the very beginning bushwalking 
was a social activity. Like-minded people 
quickly banded together to form bushwalking 
clubs. Several of the clubs established in the 
1930s still exist today including the pioneering 
Sydney Bushwalking Club. In early January 
1932 'SBW' rejected Ninian Melville's 
membership application for the third time. 
Later, the club's records 
note that despite this 
rejection Melville 
was still attend- 













ing walks. He was told to go away. Melville 
thought that his rejection was the result of a 
'compatibility' clause introduced to restrict a 
flood of new members which the club 
feared would affect its character. He called 
the management committee 'a bunch of 
stiff necks'. 

A committee member who opposed 
Melville's application said he was hard- 
headed and lacked tact.' This was an 
accurate observation by all accounts. Says 
)ohn Bednal, who knew him well: Nin 


could be quite abrasive. Short in stature, 
with a very loud voice, he operated on the 
Napoleon principle. He had very definite 
ideas and liked to be heard. Being very 
good at arguing, he was a great person to 
have on your side.' 

Although Melville clearly rubbed some 
people up the wrong way, most agreed that 
he was a good organiser and a pleasant 
walking companion. Brooding about his 
rejection by the SBW and unaware that 
there were any other bushwalking clubs in 


Sydney, Melville decided to form a club of 
his own. 

He mentioned his plan for a new club— 
to be called the Coast and Mountain 
Walkers—while camping at Era Beach, a 
popular bushwalkers' camp site in Sydney's 
Royal National Park. A few of those to 
whom he spoke were enthusiastic and 11 
people turned up for a meeting at his 
mother's house to form the new club on 14 
February 1934. Several SBW members 
joined. Melville gave himself the title of 











bunch of no-hopers". They were sort of, 
you know, miserable buggers. Then there 
was this great, raucous, rowdy mob. "Come 
and have a cuppa tea!" So I wandered over 
there and Dennis collared me and within 
five minutes I was a member of CMW.' 

The club has always had its fair share of 
eccentrics. Foibles of individual members 
are among the main topics of conversation 
on walks and around the camp-fire. The 
'First Eleven' is a mythical 
team started as a joke by 
Alan Dixon and Tom Hay- 
liar to include the club's best- 
known characters. 

Dixon—called 'Reverend' 
because of his tendency to 
pontificate on religious mat¬ 
ters around the camp-fire— 
tells how the tradition 
began: 'Tom and I were on a 
walk to Laceys Plateau. We 
got talking about the club 
eccentrics and agreed there's 
one who stands out above 
all the rest. 


'I said to Tom, "It's like cricket, where the 
best player is way ahead of the second best. 
Look at the parallel between this famous 
club character and Don Bradman." So we 
began to pick a team. Of course neither of 
us wanted to include ourselves so we 
decided we would be the official selectors. 

'Some players were highly specialised. 
There was Yvonne, for instance. She did 
only one thing but she did it to perfection— 
she got lost on every trip. On one day-walk 
she got separated from the party twice, the 
first time at the railway station where they 
started.' 

Membership of the First Eleven changes 
regularly and arbitrarily so that no one ever 
knows for sure who's in and who's out. 
Some members become eligible through a 
long history of eccentric behaviour, but a 
single incident can be enough. Says 


'Club Manager' and members proceeded 
to meet weekly in Tilt's Cafe in the city 
where they rented the cafeteria at the back 
for the equivalent of 25 cents a night. 

Brenda White became editor of the 
club's magazine Into the Blue, which was first 
published in September 1935. The intro¬ 
duction quoted Longfellow: 


1 hate the crowded town; I cannot breathe 
shut up within its gates. Air—I want air, and 
sunshine and blue sky, the feeling of turf 
beneath my feet and no walls but the far-off 
mountain tops. 


This issue contained an advertisement for 
Paddy Pallin's new Willesden proofed-japara 
tent—'guaranteed rot and rub proof, but not 
foolproof'. A later issue advised: 'When a 
bull ant gets into your sleeping-bag, don't 
wake the whole camp to help you locate 
him, he'll let you know where he is.' 

When Melville moved to Goulburn in 
1936 Bill Holesgrove became president 
Members were soon opening up new 
walking areas and travelling further afield. 
In 1938 Doug Jones led the first 
traverse of the wild Gangerang 
Mountains (a renowned bush¬ 
walking region near Sydney) and 
a CMW party walked from 
Tasmania's Cradle Mountain to 
Lake St Clair—a remote and 
rarely visited area in those days. 

Wien war broke out in 1939 a 
general meeting of the club re¬ 
corded its loyalty to the Com¬ 
monwealth. Several members 
soon joined the armed forces. 

Daphne Ball, club secretary for 
many years, kept the club going 
during these troubled times. She 
continued to publish ITB, even 
mailing it to club members serv¬ 
ing overseas. She also organised 
food parcels and did a lot to keep 
absent members in touch with 
club activities. 

Bednal recalls: 'Daphne was a 
terrific secretary. She liked to look 
after people. When I was thinking 
about joining a bushwalking club 
1 wrote to several Sydney clubs. 

Daphne's reply attracted me to 
CMW because it was such a friendly, 
welcoming letter. 

'Daphne was a bit of an old maid with 
high moral principles and very definite ideas 
about how the club should be run. She was 
very prim and proper. Even today people 
say "Daphne wouldn't approve of that". 

'She had a real love of the bush. She 
wouldn't allow brightly coloured clothing 
that contrasted with the natural landscape 
and insisted that everyone wear khaki. 
Once, when I wore a shirt with red, white 
and blue sailing boats on it I was 
reprimanded for desecrating the bush. She 
also required everyone to wear a hat after 
a young member died of sunstroke on Mt 
Dingo in a 1945 heat wave.' 

Ball was one of the club's active 
conservationists and gave much of her time 
to the National Parks Association. Many 


other CMW members have participated in 
conservation issues and over the years the 
club has donated thousands of dollars to 
key conservation groups. 

Dennis Brown has been CMW's 
membership secretary for about 30 of his 
42 years as a member of the club. On a 
recent trip to the Shoalhaven River gorge 
he reminisced: 

'There have been quite a few changes 
over the years. In the early days we always 
used to cook three-course meals. There was 
soup, meat and vegetables, and dessert. But 
today—with everyone using stoves—you 
think about the amount of fuel you'll have 
to carry. Meals are much simpler, usually 
just one course, and more easily cooked. 
This has been a major change. 

'People shared more in the past too. We 
always had two to a tent and meals would 
be prepared by several people together, 
each person carrying a bit of the food. 
These days individuals prefer to be more 
independent. It's every man for himself.' 

John Horrocks, another long-term mem¬ 
ber, recalls: 'When I was looking for a club 


Brassy conditions in the flooded Kowmung 
River, Blue Mountains: Basil Slade, left, Hester 
Slade and Tom Hayllar. Above right, a CMW 
party at an idyllic camp-site beside the Jenolan 
River on a trip through Hells Gate canyon, 
1981. Near right, Charlie Roberts, left. Jack 
Benson, Bill Holesgrove, Rae Else-Mitchell 
and T Mark in the Megalong valley, 1938. Far 
right, CMW founder Ninian Melville in the 
early 1960s when he was 54. CMW archives 


to join someone put me in touch with 
another club. I went with them to a 
Federation reunion in Blue Gum Forest in 
'61 or '62. They put me up in a tent on 
Friday night. In the morning they got up 
and I might just as well not have been 
there. I didn't have a clue what was going 
on. I wandered around thinking "what a 
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Horrocks: 'I remember old Lurch; poor 
bugger that he was. On one trip he turned 
up with a cowbell round his neck. I said, 
"What's the cowbell for?" He said his mum 
had put it there so if he got lost we'd be 
able to find him.' 

John Lough was another memorable 
CMW character. He spent much of his time 
recording Aboriginal rock art. By using a 
carbide lamp at night to cast shadows, he 


was the first member to carry a transistor 
radio on a club walk and was severely 
blasted for it. Quite eccentric in his later 
years, he had shoulder-length hair and wore 
a pith helmet. 

Walter Tarr—best known simply as Taro— 
was another famous CMW member. Taros 
Ladder, at Clear Hill in the Blue Mountains 
National Park, is named after him. When 
his original wire-and-rope ladder became 


iron fence that you couldn't see over. To 
gain entry you pressed a button and he 
would open the big double gates by remote 
control. 

'So that he wouldn't have to search for 
his newspaper when it was delivered in the 
mornings he painted a large target on the 
front of his house for the paper boy to aim 
at. On the roof he had an observatory from 
which he could view the stars at night and 
his beloved Blue Mountains 
during the day.' 

Ray Jerrems was one of the 
club's famous young 'tiger walkers' 
whose feats of endurance are still 
remembered with awe. Others in 
this group included Warwick 
Daniels, Ray Perich, Norm Rees 
and John Fantini. They set new 
records for classic bushwalking 
trips such as the Three Peaks (Mts 
Guouogang, Paralyser and Cloud- 
maker), Katoomba to Kanangra 
return, Katoomba to Mittagong, 
Kiandra to Perisher and-in South¬ 
west Tasmania—Cracroft Crossing 
to the summit of Federation Peak 
return. 

Many of Warwick Daniels's 
record times remained unbeaten 
until quite recently when Peter 
Treseder took the crown. Relating 
how he came to join CMW, 
Daniels said: 'I used to holiday 
with my parents at Burrill Lake on 
the South Coast. Mt Pigeon 
House looming in the background 
was an irresistible attraction. 

'On my first holidays after I 
started work 1 got a lift with the 
Nerriga postman who dropped me 
off at what we reckoned was the 
closest point to Pigeon House. I 
set off cross-country—no maps, of 
course. At the summit I found a 
logbook that had been put there 
by CMW. 

'Looking west from the top of 
Pigeon House I saw all this fantastic 
country with peaks and double 
clifflines [the Northern Budawang 


could find rock engravings that were almost 
invisible in daylight. In 1960 he compiled a 
list of Aboriginal rock-art sites for inclusion 
in the Register of the National Estate. 

He always had a cigarette dangling from 
his mouth; his ginger moustache was 
stained black in the middle by nicotine. He 


dangerously worn CMW replaced it with 
steel rungs set into the rock. They are still in 
use today and are an important part of Blue 
Mountains walking folklore. 

John Bednal relates: 'Taro had a house at 
Auburn (an inner western suburb of 
Sydney) surrounded by a high, corrugated- 
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ONCE UPON A TIME YOU COULD WALK 
TO TASMANIA. NOW YOU CAN DRJVE. 


One of the truly remarkable things about Tasmania is 
how little it’s changed over the centuries. 

Now imagine if you will, seeing it for the first time 
the same way the early discoverers did. By sea. 

Of course, the conditions these days are infinitely 
more comfortable. Aboard Spirit of Tasmania, you’ll be 
treated to free continental breakfasts and buffet dinners 
for the 2 nights you’re aboard the ship. 



And you’re able to take your car for a paltry $25 extra 
one way. To experience the unspoilt wonders of the Apple 
Isle in such a unique way, simply contact your local travel 
agent or Spirit of Tasmania direct on 13 2010. 

Then you can travel around a land you’ll really feel 
like you’re the first to see. 
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Range, now part of Morton National Park] 
and knew I had to get out there. Realising I 
wouldn't make it without maps, I contacted 
CMW and was soon a member.' 

At about this time, under the leadership 
of Colin Watson, a small group of experi¬ 
enced CMW walkers began to make 
inroads into the virtually unexplored region 
around the Castle, centre-piece of the spec¬ 
tacular area known to NSW and ACT 
bushwalkers simply as 'the Budawangs' (see 
Will Steffen's Track Notes-Easier Walking, 
Wild no 61). 

Daniels remembers many of these early, 
exploratory trips. 'They were basically trips 


that campaigned for the region to be declared 
a National Park—a task now fulfilled. 

The Budawang Committee took over the 
publication of the Budawang map from 
CMW and went on to produce several 
important books on the history of the 
Budawang region. These were: Pigeon House 
and Beyond (1982)—containing many contri¬ 
butions from CMW members— The Man 
from the Misty Mountains (1986) and Fitzroy 
Falls and Beyond (1988). All three books are 
still in print. 

Colin Watson was awarded the Order of 
Australia Medal in the 1988 Queen's 
Birthday honours list for services to 


Point; Wilsons Promontory to the Kimber- 
leys; Cape York to Bundaberg; and Cairns 
to Derby. 

Hayllar has concerns about the club's 
future direction because of what he calls 
the diminished emphasis on conservation. 
'There's been a change in people's attitude 
toward the bush. These days they regard 
the bush merely as a place to get exercise. 
Passionate love of the bush and the old 
bush traditions take second place.' 

Other members regard this changing 
attitude as a reflection of Australian society 
as a whole, rather than merely changes in 
the character of CMW. It's a controversial 
topic that will undoubtedly be 
debated with vigour as the club sets its 
course for the next millennium. 

Dennis Brown expressed concern 
regarding another issue which stems 
from CMW's high profile as a serious 
walking club. 'Almost 80 per cent of 
new members are from other clubs. A 
few are simply joining to take advant- 


to help fill in the map. We were looking for 
negotiable routes, camping caves, gaps 
through the clifflines, all that sort of thing.' 

CMW was the first bushwalking club to 
explore the Budawangs. Early visitors to the 
area were Charles D'Arcy Roberts, the 
club's first secretary; and Bruce Elder, who 
spent eight days in the Mt Pigeon House- 
Clyde River area over Christmas 1938. 

This whole region was largely opened up 
to walkers through Colin Watson's 
exploratory trips throughout the late 1950s 
and early 1960s. Using the knowledge 
gained on these trips, CMW member 
George Elliott—a professional cartographer 
—prepared the Northern Budawangs Sketch 
Map. First published in 1960 with a print 
run of 400 copies it is now in its eighth 
edition and is still the best bushwalkers' 
map of the region. 

In 1964 the club resolved that a route 
through the cliffline at Folly Point found by 
Watson would be named Watson Pass. In 
1962 members had cut a track from the 
pass down to the lower cliffline and across 
the tops through the dense scrub. Known 
today as the CMW Track it is still main¬ 
tained by the club for the NSW National 
Parks & Wildlife Service. 

In 1964 Watson and Elliot, with Bob 
Snedden, Wilf Hilder and Bruce Postill, 
formed a group to gather historical and 
topographical information on the area. This 
later became the Budawang Committee 


Young CMW members in the Budawangs on 
a walk from Wog Wog to Currockbilly, Easter 
1964: Barry Wells, left, Stephen Stewart, 
Glen Wilson, Ross Britten, Robert Flodsdon, 
Robert Sneddon (front), and John Florrocks. 
Mt Pigeon Flouse is in the background. 
Colin Watson. Right, the original Taros 
Ladder at Clear Hill on the end of Narrow 
Neck peninsula. Blue Mountains. The 
CMW replaced the ladder with steel 
rungs set into the cliff in the early 1940s. 
Ninian Melville 


bushwalking and conservation. He was the 
third CMW member to receive this award, 
the others being Stan Cottier and Jean 
Edgecombe. 

Journalist and political radical David 
McNight, who for a time was Editor of the 
Communist newspaper Tribune, is another 
well-known CMW member. His widely 
acclaimed book Spies and Their Secrets —the 
inside story of the Australian Security 
Intelligence Organisation (ASIO)—won the 
1994 NSW Literary Award. 

Tom Hayllar, club president in 1976, 
made it into the Guinness Book of Records by 
making a solo walk round Australia. He 
covered 12 000 kilometres in 10 months 
and 25 days, wearing out 17 pairs of 
Dunlop Volleys along the way. Other 
record long-distance walks followed: across 
the continent from Byron Bay to Steep 


age of our walks programme, going on 
occasional trips but giving nothing in return. 
The club is losing a lot from this.' 

These are the sorts of problems that 
result from CMW's rapid growth and the 
immense changes taking place in the wider 
Australian community. Like many long- 
established organisations CMW has to 
come to grips with this tidal wave of change 
as its future path evolves. If the attitudes of 
its most active members are any guide, one 
thing is certain: CMW will be around for a 
long time yet. O 

Brian Walker, 62, is a long-time member of CMW. He 
has been both Secretary and President of the Confed¬ 
eration of Bushwalking Clubs NSW. An active conser¬ 
vationist, he was a foundation member of the Colong 
Committee, the group that first put conservation on the 
NSW political agenda. At present he is riding a bicycle 
over the Himalayas from Calcutta to Lhasa in support of 
the World Wide Fund for Nature and Hare Krishna Food 
for Life. 
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The wilderness under our nose, by Simon Olding 
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Simon Olding was born 
in Hobart in 1969 and 
has been bushwalking 
since he was five years 
old. He moved to 
Melbourne in 1988 to 
study photography and 
has since worked in the 
fields of medical 
research, audio-visual 
production and desktop 
publishing. His work 
has appeared in 
Habitat and several 
Australian Conservation 
Foundation diaries and 
has been exhibited in a 
number of Melbourne 
galleries. 
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Beginners' abseiling trips with the original Blue Mountains climbing and 
abseiling school! Let Australia's most experienced instructing team 
introduce you to the world of high adventure! Beginners' Abseiling Courses 
run from 9 am to 5 pm every day of the year! 

OTHER ABSEILING COURSES AND TOURS 

Advanced Courses, Rescue Courses, Certified Leaders' Courses, Abseiling 
Expeditions, Canyoning Courses and Guided Tours. 


Rockclimbing courses to suit all levels of experience from novice to 
advanced! Rock courses and guided climbs run all year round! 


ASM offers some of the finest ice-climbing and mountaineering courses 
available in Australia and New Zealand. Call us for the 1997/98 programme. 



AUSTRALIAN 
SCHOOL OF 
MOUNTAINEERING 

THE LEADING MOUNTAIN ADVENTURE 
SPECIALISTS SINCE 1981 


COME AND 
JOIN THE 
EXPERTS 

From the Blue Mountains 
to the Himalayas, climb 
with Australia's leading 
professional climbing 
guides and instructors. 
WRITE OR CALL FOR 
OUR FREE COLOUR 
BROCHURE 
AUSTRALIAN SCHOOL 
OF MOUNTAINEERING 
166B Katoomba Street, 
Katoomba, NSW 2780 
Phone (02) 4782 2014 
Fax (02) 4782 5787 


Super Mountain 9 Guide 

The Salomon plastic Monocoque® shell 
protects the foot and allows reliable 
crampon use like a plastic boot, while 
the full-grain leather upper makes it 
as comfortable and walkable as an 
approach boot. Other technical 
features such as the bi-density 
Contagrip® sole, waterproof Clima Dry® 
system and Memofit envelopment, 
make this the perfect versatile boot. 
“The most versatile mountaineering 
boot ever” 

F. Damilano, Chamonix guide. 

Adventure 9 Ultra Light 

This is the only hiking boot design 
that features a built-in gaiter and 
internal foot-conforming Sensifit 
System, that ensures perfect comfort 
and grip. 

• The ankle is protected with a hinged 
ergonomic cuff that envelops and 
provides lateral ankle support while 
protecting against shocks. Contagrip® 
sole and waterproof Clima Dry® system 
are just two of the technical features* 
in the Adventure Series. 

Authentic 6 

The Authentic range is designed for 
experienced hikers looking for a 
traditional full-leather construction 
hiking boot. A waterproofed Nubuck 
leather with anti-scratch treatment is 
featured in the Authentic 6 and 8 
models. Also available is an 
Authentic 6 Classic which is leather 
lined. 

• The Contagrip® Super Trek sole 
features peripheral lugs especially 
designed for traversing. 

• A full foot P.U. shock absorber is 
built into the outer sole for walking 
comfort. 

Fronterra 5 GTX 

Contagrip® and Clima Dry® and Gore- 
Tex® are used in all models in the 
Fronterra range to ensure comfort and 
enjoyment in all weather conditions. 
The boots are lightweight and allow 
the foot to move naturally for easier 
walking. 

• Full-foot cup rand and P.U. mid-sole 
for shock absorption on rough terrain 
and protection against moisture. 

The Salomon range of boots is in 
men’s and women’s sizes. Backpacks 
and accessories also available. 

For more information see your 
stockist, or call (02) 9698 8022, 

(03) 9419 3400 or on the Internet 
at www.salomonsports.com. 
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QLD: Paddy Pallin Fortitude Valley (07) 3252 4408 Adventure Camping Equipment Townsville (07) 7<75 6116 NSW: Paddy PalliiK. atoomba (047) 824 466 
High Country Outfitters Jindabyne (064) 562 989 Alpine Trading Post Jindabyne (064) 562 243 ACT: C.S.F. Camping Canberra (06) 282 3424 
Canberra Boards & Blades Canberra (06) 257 7233 VIC: Ajay’s Heathmont (03) 9729 7844 Paddy Pallin Ringwood (0379879 1544 
Paddy Pallin Box Hill (03) 9898 8596 Eastern Mountain Centre Camberwell (03) 9882 7229 Salomon Service Centre Falls Qrfeek (03) 5758 3421 
Niks Mt Buller (03) 5p7 6084 TAS: Paddy Pallin Hobart (03) 6231 0777 WA: Main Peak Cottesloe/Subiaco (08) 9385 1689 
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track notes 


M t Bogong 
from behind 


Walking Mt Bogong's less trodden southern ridges, 
_by Glenn van der Knijff _ 



Descending Quartz Ridge. Both 
photos Glenn van der Knijff 


SPECIAL POINTS 

No camp-fires permitted on 


m t Bogong is the highest mountain in 
Victoria and its appeal to bush- 
walkers lies mainly in its height and bulk. 
Most walkers consider the northern ap¬ 
proaches of the Staircase and Eskdale Spurs 
to be the quickest although both require a 
great deal of effort. But those who have 
some time to spare and are looking for 
something of a challenge may prefer the 
longer and wilder routes on the southern 
side of the mountain. 

Mt Bogong is big—it reaches a height of 
1986 metres and the main summit ridge 
curves like a snake for more than six 
kilometres from West Peak to the head of 
Camp Creek, above the tree line for its entire 
length. Then there is a high plateau about 
two kilometres across in which nestles the 
delightful Camp valley. The mountain then 
fans out into a series of spurs, the most 
prominent of these being the Long Spur 
which meanders for some 15 kilometres 
south-east to the base of Mt Wills. However, 
the way up and down Mt Bogong which is 
outlined in these track notes traverses two 
prominent spurs on the mountain's southern 
ramparts. Granny Spur and Horse Ridge 
provide something of a wilderness experi¬ 
ence while further to the west Quartz Ridge 
has a well-worn path along its spine. I have 
described a much less popular but no less 
interesting approach to these mighty spurs 
which starts at Bogong village and climbs 
over Mt Arthur to Bogong Creek Saddle. 
The trip ends near Clover Dam and much 
of the return journey is along an old tram¬ 
way above Bogong Creek. This walk can be 
done quite comfortably in four days, 
allowing plenty of time for rests, 
and if the weather is hot 
there are opportunities for 
a dip in the river at the 
base of Granny Spur and 
also at Howmans Falls on 
Mt Bogong. 

• When to go 
Do not attempt this walk 
in the depths of winter— 
the mountain usually has a 
deep cover of snow and 
the southern slopes are ice- 












prone. The best time to undertake this walk 
is from November to April when the weather 
is warmer (although mountain weather is 
changeable all year round). To walk in late 
autumn is still possible but the temperatures 
can be quite low and the weather notori¬ 
ously unreliable. Also, be aware that the 
mountain is big enough to conjure up its 
own weather. In general terms, it is best to 
go in summer but be prepared for anything 
the weather gods may dish up. 

• Warning 

No camp-fires are permitted on Mt Bogong 
other than in the established hearths of the 
few huts. Don't degrade any of the grassy 
clearings along the way by creating a fire 
scar. 


• Map 

Bogong Alpine Area 1:50 000 Vicmap 
Outdoor Leisure Series. 

• Access 

This walk entails a small car shuttle. Mt 
Beauty is a town (not a mountain) about 
360 kilometres from Melbourne by way of 
the Hume Freeway, then the Great Alpine 
Road to Myrtleford. From Myrtleford 
follow the signs to Mt Beauty. There are 
two ways to get there; drive through Bright 
and over Tawonga Gap or go by way of 
Dederang and the Kiewa Valley Highway. 
From Mt Beauty drive towards Falls Creek. 
About 300 metres before you reach Clover 
Dam there is a vehicle track—the Big River 
Fire Track—which leaves the main road on 


its north side below a power line. Leave a 
car here—this is where the walk finishes. 

The start of the walk is about four 
kilometres further along the road at the 
village of Bogong. Turn off the main road 
and drive into the village. Start the walk at 
the picnic area at the southern end of 
Lake Guy. The turn-off (on the right-hand 
side of the village road) which leads to the 
start is not obvious but the road goes past 
the tennis courts before reaching the 
picnic area. You cannot leave your cars 
here—or anywhere else within the 
village—so drop your rucksacks and fellow 
walkers and drive back to the main road. 
Continue south for about 300 metres and 
leave your car in a grassy clearing on the 










Enjoy the benefits of high 
altitude training to give you 
an edge this summer. 

Climb & Abseil 
Mountain Bike 
Fitness Circuit Training 
outdoors or in the gym 
Relax with a massage or 
Physiotherapy consultation 
and Ski, Snowboard, 
Telemark or X-country 

Multi-activity packages available for groups 


PO Box 58, Mt. Buller, 3723 
Tel: (03) 5733 7000 
Fax: (03) 5777 6582 



qualifications for 


CLIMBIM 

LEUDERf 

• Full skills training in top-rope 
and lead climbing, abseiling 
and rescue techniques 

• Part-time and full-time 
course formats 

• Aligned with the Outdoor 
Recreation Standards (as 
recommended by ORCA) 

• Includes on-the-job 
experience 


Established 1990 

Quality Assured 

Nationally Approved Training 

Phone us in Brisbane for full details: 

(07) 3257 2277 


Let Macpac come to you 



macpac 


all products, all sizes, all colours 

free home delivery within Australia 

http://www.bogong.com.au 

now on the net: packs, tents, rainwear, sleeping bags, fleece, hiking boots, stoves and accessories 
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Howmans Falls, a worthwhile side-trip on 
this walk. 


• Day two 

From the water-point described above 
take the signposted foot track north. The 
track swings sharply to the south-east and 
climbs slowly, passing the signposted track 
from Quartz Ridge on the left. (This is the 
track on which you will be descending 
from Mt Bogong.) Continue straight 
ahead towards Cairn Creek Hut. The 
track, now less obvious, sidles along the 
southern side of a hill but then provides 


east side of the road (opposite the 
vehicle track that leads to the Springs 
Saddle). 

• The walk 

From the picnic area cross Rocky Valley 
Creek on a footbridge and follow the 
vehicle track into the forest. Remember 
to collect water from the creek as there 
are no other water-points until you 
reach the camp-site. Within about 400 
metres, after passing a gully, turn right 
and follow an old vehicle track. This 
passes below a power stanchion, then 
climbs steeply east up Black Possum 
Spur. 

After about 20 minutes of climbing 
you will pass an old track on the right. 
This track, the Black Possum Spur Track, 
has not been used by vehicles for some 
time but it is not scrubby and provides 
pleasant walking. Three kilometres from 
the start and 550 metres higher the track 
unexpectedly crosses the more promin¬ 
ent Little Arthur Fire Track. Do not turn 
on to this road but continue up the spur. 
One-and-a-half kilometres beyond the 
crossroads a sign indicates the faint foot 
track up to Mt Arthur. This track is quite 
indistinct in places and is much easier to 
follow heading uphill than when coming 
downhill. 

The track levels out at a small knoll 
known as Mt Little Arthur—from which 
there are the first clear views since the 
start—then climbs steeply again to join a 
foot track on the summit ridge of Mt 
Arthur. From the summit ridge a track 
heads south over the Grey Hills to Spion 
Kopje and the Bogong High Plains, but 
the route to follow is north towards Mt 
Bogong. The track, which follows the 
ridge, soon passes over Mt Arthur's 
highest point, then descends steeply to 
Bogong Creek Saddle, 300 vertical 
metres below Mt Arthur. This is a good 
camp-site—a clearing on the saddle 
provides some good views and reliable 
water can be obtained 300 metres to 
the east down Big River Fire Track. 
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Since 1929 


Stockists NSW: Southern Cross 
Equipment Sydney; Wild Stuff 
Hornsby, Larry Alders Collaroy & 
Thredbo. SA: Flinders Campings. 
Tas: Youngs Outdoor Gear Burnie. 
VIC: Ajays Heathmont, EMC East 
Hawthorne, Mainpeak Hawthorne, 
Myers Melbourne, Outbound 
Camping Bendigo. WA: Mainpeak 
Cottesloe & Subiaco. Mail order 
Wildsports Sydney. 


Zamberlan is a family 
business founded in 
1929, dedicated to 
producing quality 
mountain footwear 
based on traditional 
values with modern 
technology. 
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ALPINE 

WALKING 

TOURS 

• BOGONG HIGH PLAINS- 
Lodge-based rambling or 
pack-carrying adventure 

• ALPINE TRAVERSE-8 days 

• WILD-FLOWER WALKS 

• FRENCH ALPS-Chamonix 

• AUSTRIA—Valleys and villages 

• AUSTRIA—Hut to hut 

ECOTREK 

PO Box 4, Kangarilla, SA 5157 
Ph (08) 8383 7198, 
fax (08) 8383 7377 


Vic's largest range of 

RECYCLED GEAR 


Seconds Demo Stock Second-hand Discontinued Lines 



ACS 

ADVENTURE 

SPORTS 


PH (03) 9894 4755 


96 Canterbury Rd, Blackburn, VIC 3130 



TARKINE Wilderness 

Australia’s largest rainforest 
is in north-west Tasmania 


Come with us...experience 
ecotourism at affordable prices 

■ Wild rivers ■ Southern Ocean 

■ Diverse forests ■ World’s purest air 

■ Birds and wildlife ■ Open space 

■ Tranquillity ■ Wild flowers 

day tours...bushwalking 
...specialist trips 
Call now for our programme 
Club Tarkine Inc 

174 Charles St, Launceston, Tas 7250 
Ph (03) 6334 4455, fax (03) 6334 1297 
email: tark@tassie.net.au 


fairly easy walking down a spur. At a point 
about three kilometres from the camp the 
track veers left down the northern side of 
the spur (watch the track carefully here) 
and descends to the junction of Cairn 
Creek and Big River. 

As you near the valley you will see Caim 
Creek Hut to the east and the valley of 
Caim Creek coming down from the north¬ 
west. Caim Creek Hut is reached by way of 
a log-crossing over Big River and the small 
clearing beside the hut is a pleasant spot to 
catch your breath before making the stiff 
climb up on to Mt Bogong. From the hut 
recross Big River, then cross Cairn Creek 
and climb steeply north until you reach the 
crest of Granny Spur; there is no obvious 
track but you may discern a faint foot-pad 
in places. When you ascend you will come 
across some scrub interspersed with grassy 
glades. 

When you enter the snow-gum forest at 
about 1500 metres' elevation you will find 
that the spur levels out somewhat and at 
this point, confusingly, its name changes to 
Horse Ridge. Higher up the views are more 
impressive and after surmounting a few 
steep sections you will finally arrive at a 
lovely, flat and grassy clearing near the tree 
line. This spot makes a pleasant camp-site— 
you can get water from Beckrath Creek to 
the east—if you've been delayed or if you 
want to avoid the crowds at Cleve Cole 
Hut during holiday periods. To reach Cleve 
Cole Hut ascend steeply north above the 
tree line to reach a major walking track 
(and its accompanying snow-pole line) at 
Tadgell Point. Turn right (east) and descend 
gradually for one-and-a-half kilometres to 
Cleve Cole Hut. There is ample room to 
camp behind the hut or further down 
Camp valley. 

If your party is fit and has made it here 
(from Bogong Creek Saddle) in reasonable 
time, a side-trip to Howmans Falls is 
strongly recommended. Simply follow the 
track east from the hut. One-and-a-half 
kilometres from the hut a less prominent 
track leaves the main track and follows 
Camp Creek south to the falls. There are 
two or three good wading-pools above the 
falls. The falls drop about 50 metres in 
three stages and there is a good, rocky 
platform from which to view the upper 
section. Those who have planned a full rest- 
day on the mountain by camping for two 
nights in Camp valley or near Cleve Cole 
Hut could visit the falls as a side-trip. 

• Day three 

Return along the main track to Tadgell 
Point and continue along the exposed, 
treeless ridge for a further two kilometres to 
the huge caim on the summit of Mt 
Bogong. As you'd expect from the highest 
point in the State, the views are extensive. 

Now the way is westerly along a less 
prominent track. It descends gradually, then 
turns south-west and climbs a little to the 
Hooker Plateau before descending south to 
Quartz Knob. It is easy to lose contact with 
the track on the Hooker Plateau, particu¬ 
larly in a thick fog—keep your wits about 
you. In fine weather it is well worth making 



the short side-trip to West Peak from 
which the views are arguably more im¬ 
pressive than those from the summit. 
Leave your rucksacks almost anywhere 
on the Hooker Plateau to make the return 
trip to West Peak but take careful note of 
where you leave them in case the fog 
closes in. 

Past Quartz Knob the track becomes 
more obvious as it passes above a huge 
escarpment on the west side of Quartz 
Ridge. The track is easy to follow where it 
enters the forest. It descends steadily at 
first, then climbs up and over three small 
knolls. Three kilometres from Quartz 
Knob the track reaches a junction; turn 
north-west on to a track you followed 
after the first night's camp and retrace 
your steps to the camp site at Bogong 
Creek Saddle. 

• Day four 

Begin by walking north-north-west down 
Big River Fire Track. The old road zigzags 
steadily down into the valley of Bogong 
Creek. After four kilometres turn left 
(south) at a track junction. Cross Bogong 
Creek for the second time and after one 
kilometre turn right on to a fire track that 
leads to Bogong Creek Huts. There is a 
large, cleared area at the huts which 
makes this a pleasant place for a rest. Turn 
left on to a foot track just below the huts 
(and just before the ford across Bogong 
Creek). After about 100 metres the track 
enters another clearing and you'll notice 
that here the creek has been dammed 
and part of it diverted into an aqueduct. 
Stay on the south side of the creek and 
follow the grassy remains of a tramway 
easement. 

One kilometre from Bogong Creek 
Huts a steel footbridge carries you safely 
across a landslip which swept away a large 
part of the original tramway. Beyond the 
bridge the tramway—which is in remark¬ 
ably good condition where it runs along¬ 
side an aqueduct—is followed for two- 
and-a-half kilometres to where it bends 
sharply to the south. Leave the tramway 
here and follow the Big River Fire Track 
on the right. This soon leads to a ford 
across the East Kiewa River—be careful if 
the water level is high—and up a small rise 
to the Bogong High Plains Road and the 
end of the walk. Be warned that the level 
of the river at the crossing varies consider¬ 
ably. When I last crossed it there was only 
a trickle in the river—most of the water, 1 
understand, having been diverted to one 
of the Kiewa River's hydroelectric power 
stations—but after heavy or persistent rain 
the river may be difficult (not to mention 
dangerous) to cross. If this is the case, con¬ 
tinue along the tramway to its end, then 
take the fire track that crosses the river 
(by way of a bridge) further upstream, 
above Clover Dam. ® 

Glenn van der Knijff is a keen bushwalker, cross¬ 
country skier and alpine historian. A qualified 
cartographer, he has worked for Victorian map and 
guidebook publisher Algona Publications. He spent 
eight years at Wild before joining the staff at Lonely 
Planet early this year. 























WORLD’S BEST SELLING COmSSKS, 

from camping stores everywhere 

SROCERROOF’WATERPROOF'S VEM=tmVJM 


Trade enquiries: Macson Trading Company Pty Ltd Tel (03) 34HJ97G6 faaE^§Si 
E-mail: info@macson.cam.au Web: http://www.macson.com.av\l&\\ia 


UNSURPASSED QUALITY 
AND ACCURACY 


Please forward.Avocet VERTECH 

@ $250, plus $10 p/p by certified mail. 

My primary use is for 
bushwalking Q skiing Q (tick one). 
Cheque/money order enclosed or charge credit 
card: (MasterCard/Bankcard/Visa) 

nTriiiiMMirm 

Address . : . 

. Postcode. 

Signature . 

Expiry date.. 


It’s an altimeter. 
It’s a barometer. 
It’s a chronometer. 
It’s a thermometer. 
It’s a stopwatch, 

with splits, laps and 20 memories, It measures and 
quantifies rates of climb and descent, when bush¬ 
walking or skiing. It’s a complete weather-station on 
the wrist and if you love the great outdoors it’s for you! 


Avocet VERTECH 

weather-station on the wrist 


Now only 


$250 


with an Australian-based warranty 
and back-up service. 

Designed, engineered and manufactured by Avocet in 
Silicon Valley, USA, it uses state-of-the-art aircraft 
temperature-compensated altimeter technology 
giving five metre accuracy. Other features are: wrist- 
watch size; weight, 46 grams; water-resistant to three 
metres; altitude from -1330 m to +19995 m; daily 
or total metres climbed or skied to 299 995; current, 
maximum and average climbing rate from 0 to 9300 m 
per hour; number of runs skied; current, maximum 
and average rate of vertical metres skied 0 to 2540 
per minute; barometer 977 to 1050 HPa (millibars); 
temperature range -18° to +50°C; time, day, date, 
alarm and count-down timer; stopwatch, splits and 
laps with 20 memories; comes with wrist-watch band. 

Available at all major 
outdoors and ski shops 

or order by mail from 
Macson Trading Company Pty Ltd, 

44 Alexandra Pde, Clifton Hill, Vic 3068. 

Tel (03) 9489 9766 or fax (03) 9481 5368. 


















IS THERE AN IDEAL 
SPORTS FOOD? 

Sustagen Sport* is ideal for enthusiasts of all 
sports - offering a nutritional edge for optimum 
performance. A nutritionally balanced 
powdered supplement, Sustagen Sport provides 
the extra energy and nutrients required for 
athletes both in training and competing. 
Sustagen Sport provides the energy needed for 
strength, endurance and energy balance. And 
because it is low in fat, Sustagen Sport is 
quickly absorbed so is also suitable for using 
before training or an event. 

Sustagen Sport is high in both carbohydrate 
and protein which, according to recent 
research, makes it an ideal recovery food. It 
also contains a variety of micronutrients which 
are essential to good health and are not always 
found in carbohydrate-based electrolyte drinks. 
Sustagen Sport also has the endorsement of 
the Australian Institute of Sport (AIS). 
According to Liz Broad, acting head dietitian 
AIS, “Sustagen Sport is convenient and balanced 
source of essential macro and micronutrients, it 
is an effective and convenient nutritional 
supplement.” 


SPORTS REPO 

Experts advise on 
supplements & 


The outcomes of this panel discussion have 
recently been released in a report. 

For a free copy of this report please contact 
Mead Johnson* on 1800 671 628 or send this 
request form to: Reply Paid No 52, Sustagen 
Sport, Rydalmere NSW 2116. 

Name:. 

Address:. 


Sport/s of interest: 


Confusion abounds - 
which drinks when? 

According to the panel, confusion among 
athletes regarding sports drinks and nutritional 
supplements could be preventing some athletes 
from maximising their performance. 

“Athletes need to understand that isotonic 
drinks are primarily about staying hydrated 
whereas nutritional supplements are about 
helping to achieve a balanced and nutritious 
diet during periods of exercise, competition 
and recovery” said Liz Broad, Acting Head 
Dietitian at the Australian Institute of Sport 
who chaired the symposium. 

“If players are participating in tournaments or 
multiple events, a good nutritional supplement 
can keep nutrient levels high, aid recovery and 
act as a meal replacement at a time when 
appetite might be suppressed by the emotion 
or anxiety of competition,” said Broad. 




Nutrients 

One issue discussed by the panel was whether 
the tendency to focus on carbohydrate foods as 
a source of energy led to athletes consuming 
insufficient protein. 

“Protein is essential for athletes to build and 
repair tissue - protein foods provide valuable 
nutrients that are not abundant in the main 
carbohydrate foods,” said Helen O’Connor. 
Unfortunately, a number of athletes limit or 
omit protein rich foods from their diet because 
they are too focused on carbohydrate and/or 
fear the fat in some protein foods. 

“Lean meats and dairy products are nutritious 
foods and supply important nutrients like iron, 
calcium and zinc. In addition, sports 
supplements like Sustagen* are great as they 
provide a balanced supply of protein with 
carbohydrate and include nutrients like iron, 
calcium and zinc which can be limited in the 
athletes diet,” said Helen O’Connor. 


Eating well - 
who has the 
time? 

According to Karina 
Wieland from the 
AIS Rowing 
Program, time is a 
major factor for 
athletes. “We often 
commence training at 
5am and can continue 
for anything up to 
two hours. If you 
haven’t had a chance 
to have anything to 
eat - and who feels 
like eating at 5am - 
two hours is a long 
time with nothing in 
your stomach. We find that our energy levels 
really drop toward the end of the session” 
Wieland said. 

“When getting up for training that early we 
really need to make some sort of sustenance 
readily available and in an easy-to-consume 
form. Supplement drinks can be really good 
for this,” said Wieland. 


J n March 1997, some of 

Australia’s leading Sports 
Dietitians, an elite coach 
and an elite athlete met at the 
Australian Institute of Sport (AIS) 
to discuss the relationship between 
nutrition and performance. High on 
the agenda was the issue of sports 
drinks and current misconceptions 
among athletes about their role in 
enhancing performance. The 
outcomes of the panel discussion 
have been tabled in a report which 
is available by mailing the Reply 
Paid section below. 

The panel participants were: 

• Liz Broad, 

Acting Head Dietitian AIS 
• Glenn Cardwell, Sports Dietitian 
• Helen O’Connor, Sports Dietitian 
• Barry Barnes, NBL Coach AIS 
• Karina Wieland, AIS Rowing 
Program 













NO GOOSEBUMPS! 



__range or goose crown sreeping-Dags nas gained an _ 

reputation for premium quality at an affordable price. The bags offer many 
features, Including slant wall construction and security pockets. 
Manufactured in the \£tOrld-xenowned, silky-soft 'PerteX' nylon-taffeta fabric, 
all Salewa sleeping-bags also include, neck muffs, tuck stitching, 3D 
draught tubes and draw-cord hoods. The tapered rectangular bags have a 
3D foot section to provide more room for your feet while the mumrny-bags 
have chevron quilting and contoured hoods. 

Quality Goose Down 

The essence of these bags is the quality goose down filling. This down has 
a filling power of 550 cubic inches per ounce - the industry standard for 
premium-quality down. The high performance Diadem range goes one step 
further with a guaranteed filling power of 600 cu/in per ounce. Goose down 
is widely acknowledged as having performance superior to duck down. You 
won't get another bag with a comparable quality filling at a better price. 













wild gear survey 



sleeping- 


Dream on, by John Hillard 



Bags of fun. Stephen Curtain 


This survey sum¬ 
marises the findings 
of the writer, who was 
selected for the task be¬ 
cause of, among other things, 
his knowledge of the subject and 
his impartiality. The survey was 
checked and verified by Glenn 
Tempest, and reviewed by at least three 
of Wild's editorial staff. It is based on the 
items' availability and specifications at the 
time of this issue's production; however, ranges 
and specifications may have changed in the 
weeks since then. 

Some aspects of this survey, such as the assessment 
of suitability for certain activities—and especially the 
inclusion/exclusion of certain products-entail a degree 
of subjective judgment on the part of the author, the 
referee and Wild, space being a key consideration. 

An important criterion for inclusion in this Wild survey is 
'wide availability'. To qualify, a product must usually be stock¬ 
ed by a number of specialist outdoors shops in the central 
business districts of major Australian capital- and other cities. 

Despite these efforts to achieve accuracy, impartiality, compre¬ 
hensiveness and usefulness, no survey is perfect. Apart from the 
obvious human elements that may affect assessment, the quality, 
materials and specifications of any product may vary markedly from 
batch to batch and even from sample to sample. It is ultimately the 
personal responsibility of readers to determine what is best for their 
particular circumstances and the use they have in mind for gear 
reviewed. 


^here is a large and somewhat baffling 
•r (no pun intended!) range of sleeping- 
bags in most outdoors shops. The table lists 
those most commonly available that could 
be regarded as suitable for everything from 
serious bushwalking to mountaineering. 
(Down sleeping-bags were last surveyed by 
Andrew Bell in the autumn 1995 issue of 
Wild [no 561 and interested readers should 
also refer to that article for a more detailed 
discussion of the design and construction of 
sleeping-bags.) 

The total weight is my measurement of 
the sleeping-bag as supplied to the retailer 
(including stuff sack and any other para¬ 
phernalia that may be supplied) to the near¬ 
est hundred grams. The fill weight is the 
weight of the down filling as claimed by the 
manufacturer. 

The down filling is probably the most 
important component of the sleeping-bag. 


It is also the most difficult to assess. The 
table shows the information provided by the 
manufacturers/importers about the ratio of 
down to small feathers (a rough measure of 
quality), the beastie from which it originates 
(duck or goose), and the loft rating of the 
down (the number of cubic inches filled by 


one ounce of down is a standard measure 
of its lofting ability). Also shown is my 
measurement of the actual loft of the 
bag in centimetres (measured as the total 
thickness of the bag at about the centre of 
the chest). This is not a completely 
reliable measure of down quality— 
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If you are not indifferent about your 
sleeping bag choice 

differentially-cut is 
the difference 




outwards. In a conventional sleeping bag 


the occupant competes 


larger than the 
allows the down to loft 




Gear for places you’d 

• MELBOURNE 377 LITTLE BOURSE ST. 

• BOX HILL 970 WHITEHORSE RD. 

• HAWTHORN 654A GLENFERRIE f?D. 

•TRARALGON LOT 9 PRINCES HVfY. 

• SYDNEY 499 KENT ST. 

• MIRANDA 595 KINGSWAY 

• KATOOMBA 190 KATOOMBA ST. 

• ALBURY 2/469 OLIVE ST. 

• PERTH 862 HAY ST. 

• NORTHBRIDGE 63 JOHN ST. 

• FREMANTLE SHOP 3, QUEENSG 

• CANBERRA 6 LONSDALE ST., 

• BRISBANE 105 ALBERT ST. 

• FORTITUDE VALLEY 148 WICKHAM ST. AND 

• TOOWOOMBA 409 RUTHVEN ST. 

• ADELAIDE 203 RUNDLE ST. 

• HOBART 74 ELIZABETH ST. 

• DEVONPORT 217TARLETON ST. 

• I FACTORY OUTLET I COLLINGWbOD 132 SMITH ST. 
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for lofting space there¬ 
fore compressing the 
down and affecting the 
thermal efficiency of the 
sleeping bag. In a 
Differentially-Cut sleep¬ 
ing bag, there is a cavity 
for the occupant to olcupy. This means 
that they are envelo/ed with down 
lofting to provideJbptimum warmth. 
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Mont sleeping laags. 

Your only reliable Companion 


For More Information on the Mont DryLoft™ Down Product Range Freecall 1800 800 497 


BUSH NAVIGATION 
_ PLUS 


TRAINING WORKSHOPS 
Map Reading and Compass Use 
theory workshops. (Victoria only). 

Basic and advanced levels. 
FREE Brochure and Information. 


MAIL-ORDER 

Specialising in all Silva products 
including the GPS/Compass. 
FREE Brochure and Price List. 

Publication, ON TRACK, a map 
reading & compass use resource, 
100 pages of practical and useful 
KNOW HOW, diagrams and map. 
$14.95 plus $2.00 P&P. 

MO, Chq, BC, MC, Visa. 
SEND TO: Bush Navigation Plus, 
PO Box 675, CHELTENHAM. 
Vic. 3192 

Ph 61 3 9583 5753 
Fax 61 3 9585 1448 


TO OUTDOOR CLOTHING AND EQUIPMENT 

2nd Floor, 377 Little Bourke St, Melbourne, Vic 3000. Phone (03) 9670 2586 


TO YOUR SLEEPING BAG 

REMOTE 

EQUIPMENT REPAIRS-ALTERATIONS 


Cold and lonely. And sometimes Frightening. 
The only security you’re likely to have is the 
toasty warmth oF your Mont sleeping bag. 


The Mont Expedition Series oF extreme cold sleeping bags are 
cocooned in Gore DryLoft “and hand Filled with Mont’s new 750 loft 
100% goose down. But if you’re not after the world’s most extreme 
expedition bag, check out Mont’s Fantastic range of travel, bush¬ 
walking and alpine sleeping bags at your Favourite outdoor store. 


old really bites. 


Mont sleeping tags. 

Your only reliatle Companion 
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Australian Made Australian Owned 


Australian Made Australian Owned 


PURADOWN 



AFF0W>A«-e 

DOWN 


Models: 

Travel Light: 3(*0g Down 
Mt Moreton: 550g Down 
Alpine: SOOg Down 


For four local supplier contact us: 
Puradovin Australia Ptf. Ltd. 

Ph: (03)141*0 S180 Fan: (03)14(*Z 1441 
Email: puradown@ibm.net 


Unconditional Zjpper Guarantee 
Soft Touch Nflon Taffeta 
lo/io Ductc Down 
Protected bf Scotchgard™ 
e-od'f Tapered e>o* Wall 

YKK Zips (Zoont'j Fit 

Security Pocket Zip Lock 


Australian Made Australian Owned 


sleeping-bags are usually stored in shops in 
their compression sacks and a bag that has 
been in storage for a while can take a long 
time to loft to its full potential. This meas¬ 
urement is merely indicative as it was done 
by eye, using only one or two samples of 
the particular model and without knowing 
whether the samples on display in the 
shops had been out of their compression 
sacks long enough to loft to their full 
potential—it indicates the relative loft of the 
various models made by a given manufac¬ 
turer but should not be considered a reliable 
comparison of different brands. 

The materials used in sleeping-bags are 
of necessity trade-offs between water- 
resistance, condensation, feather retention, 
durability and weight. The inner and outer 
materials should be closely woven to 
minimise feather leakage (the sharp quills 
of the feathers working their way through 
the material). Most manufacturers use a 
lightweight nylon for both the inner and 
outer layers although some use Pertex, 
which is a very closely woven nylon 
material. Some sleeping-bag designs use a 
water-resistant material (for example, 
DryLoft, Reflex, Milair) for all or part of the 
outer layer and others offer it as an option. 
The use of such materials results in greater 
cost and weight and whether it is justified 
will depend on your intended use. These 
water-resistant outer layers are most 
valuable if you are going to use a bivvy bag 
(the water-resistant layer will help to ensure 
that the down does not get excessively 
damp from condensation) on extended 
trips in very wet regions, or sleep in snow- 
caves. Some bags have only the foot area 
covered in water-resistant material which is 
a useful feature since this is the part of the 
bag most prone to dampness. 

The overall shape of the bags surveyed 
has been categorised as either 'tapered 
rectangular' or 'mummy'. There are advant¬ 
ages in both types. Tapered rectangular 
designs do not restrict movement as much 
as mummy bags and can usually be zipped 
together to form a double bag. The mum¬ 
my designs should offer greater warmth for 
a given fill weight since the same quantity 
of down is spread over a smaller area, 
making for a thicker bag. In cold conditions 
the shape of the hood will be important in 
preventing heat loss: you should check to 
ensure that it fits snugly around your face 
leaving only a small opening for your 
mouth and nose. 

Bags which do not contain down in the 
underside but rather include a pocket into 
which you slip your sleeping-mat have not 
been considered for this survey. 

Baffles prevent the down from moving 
around too much in the cavity between the 
inner and outer layers of material. Some of 
the words used to describe baffle designs 
refer to the positioning of the baffle with 
respect to the inner and outer layers of 
material: for example, box wall (the baffle is 
sewn into a vertical position between the 
inner and outer material); slant wall (the 
baffle is diagonal); trapezoidal (the slant 
alternates). Other words refer to the pattern 


m 


Loft 

Measure the loft of the bags in which 
you are interested-in general, the 
greater the loft the warmer the bag. 
Shape/fit 

Try the bag on in the shop. Which 
design best fits your shape? Mummy 
designs may restrict movement—does 
that worry you? 

Outer material 

Is all or part of the outer shell made of 
a water-resistant material (for example, 
DryLoft, Reflex, Milair)? Given the 
weight/cost penalties, do you need it? 
Baffle design 

Smaller down pockets are generally 
more effective in keeping the down 
where it is meant to be. 

Foot design 

For mummy bags a shaped foot is likely 
to improve comfort/warmth. 

Zip tape 

Is there tape sewn along the length of 
the zip to resist snagging? 

Zips 

Will the zips allow you to zip two bags 
together to form a double bag? 

Hood 

Does the hood fit snugly around your 
face? 

Draught tube 

Is there a well-filled 3D draught tube (or 
tubes) covering the zips? 


made by the baffle on the outer of the 
bag: for example, radial (the baffles run 
lengthwise); and chevron. Diagrams of 
these baffle designs are contained in 
Andrew Bell's 1995 article. In addition, 
some designs have a side-block baffle 
which prevents down from moving 
between the top and bottom of the bag. 
This can help to stop the down from 
clumping underneath you, but some 
people prefer a bag without a side-block 
baffle so that they can manually re¬ 
distribute the down, by shaking the bag, 
to suit the conditions. 

There are also a few 'sewn-through' 
designs on the market: these do not use 
baffles since the inner and outer layer are 
simply sewn together. This results in cold 
spots along the seams. 'Sewn-through' 
designs have not been considered for this 
survey since they are not well suited to 
the colder conditions likely to be 
experienced by most serious bushwalkers. 

Draught collars are down-filled flaps 
(often with draw-cords) used to control 
heat loss around the neck area. Draught 
tubes reduce heat loss through the zips. 
Some are sewn through; the better ones 
are three-dimensional ('3D'). The 3D 
design is more effective in reducing heat 
loss, particularly where two tubes 
interlock over the zip (shown in the table 
as '3D + 3D' or '3D + 2D'). 

Zips should be robust and of good 
quality. Full-length zips make it easier to 
get in and out of the bag and sometimes 
also enable it to be joined to another. A 
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The ERGONOMIC 
Design Story 


(Patent Number 670,735 applies to all Australian made hooded, tapered models) 

Roman ‘Ergonomic’ design has more fully than 
ever before matched sleeping bags to human 
requirements. Another world first for ‘ROMAN’. 

The two areas where people feel the 
cold most are their feet and shoulders. 

We have provided a double layer of insulation at the 
shoulders of the hooded bags and for greater comfort have 
further widened the shoulders. 

For greater thermal efficiency at the foot of the bag we have 
added an extra 30% fill. In addition to adding extra 
insulation the bags have been slightly tapered, which leaves 
plenty of space for the legs to move freely while removing 
all excess airspace. 

The drawcord hood too has also been shaped to increase 
both it’s thermal efficiency and comfort. 


COMPRESSION 
Carry Bai 

Uniquely designed extra 
strong compression bags 
make for even more 
compact storage and 
is supplied with 
Roman Sleeping 
Bags. 


Lite Tre 
with hoo 


Temperature: 0°; Size: Generous Adult; Design: Ergonomic; 

Total Weight: 1,20kg ±; 

Fill: SuperBlend Q7™: 600g of Dacron® DuPont® 7 hole fibre Type 
514 for high loft and 33% Dacron™ single hole macro fibre Type 8s 
for high density 


All TREK Sleeping Bags come 
with new patented cordless 
neck muff collar for greater 
warmth and comfort. 

All Treks also available in 
Ring Roman on (02) 9331 3991 “Extra Long ”, 

for your local stockist 


The INSIDE Story - 
33% Extra Fibres - 
No extra weight! 

The FIBRE Story 

ROMAN has blended various thickness fibres together to 
maximise their most important qualities: Loft and 
Resilience, Weight and Temperature Control. In other 
words, ROMAN has created the recipe for the perfect fill. 
All ROMAN Australian made sleeping bags contain 
Enhanced Insulation Differential Denier Fibre Blends* 
which gives better loft, resilience, insulation and 
compactability. This cannot be obtained by using individual 
denier fibres by themselves. 


Tre 

$145rrp with hoo 


Temperature: -3°; Size: Generous Adult; Design: Ergonomic; 

Total Weight: 1.50kg ±; 

Fill: SuperBlend Q7™: 900g of Dacron® DuPont® 7 hole fibre Type 
514 for high loft and 33% Dacron™ single hole macro fibre Type 8s 


Super Tre! 
$169 rrp with hooJ 

Size: Generous Adult; 

Design: Ergonomic; Total Weight: 1.75kg ±; 
Fill: SuperBlend Q7™: 900g of Dacron® DuPont® 
7 hole fibre Type 514 for high loft and 33% 
Dacron™ single hole macro fibre Type 8s for high 
density and Microfibre. 270g 





















See the 1998 Macpac Range at your local outdoor retailer from Oct 1st. 



OUTDOOR EQUIPMENT FROM NEW ZEALAND 

if ■■ fBE o 


http://www.macpac.co.nz 
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second zip along the base is useful—as is 
a double-ended zip on the side—to allow 
heat to escape in warmer weather or 
when you are just too hot. If you wish to 
maximise warmth for weight, you should 
look for a bag with a short zip (listed in 
the table as a 'half zip). 

Many manufacturers try to differentiate 
their product through particular shape, 
cut, stitching and baffle designs. While 
some of these features may have merit, 
there is no way objectively to measure 
their importance. In comparing bags you 
should first look at individual aspects of 
the shape and baffle design and then 
stand back and look at the overall system. 
Ideally the down should just fill each 
compartment: too little and it will leave 
cold spots; too much and it will not loft as 
much as it could. Also ask yourself 
whether the baffle design seems to be 
effective in keeping the down where it is 
meant to be. 

The dimensions of each bag refer to a 
standard size. The length measurement is 
from the opening at the top of the bag to 
the foot. The shoulder and foot measure¬ 
ments are 20 centimetres from the top 
opening and 10 centimetres from the 
foot, respectively. The best way of check¬ 
ing whether there is a good match be¬ 
tween your dimensions and those of the 
bag is to try it on. Most retailers will let 
you try the bag on the floor of the shop 
(provided you take off your shoes). The 
size options available are shown in the 
table. 

The ratings are judged on the con¬ 
siderations discussed above. Best suited 
for 'bushwalking' assumes two-three 
season use in south-east Australian con¬ 
ditions; 'four-season' assumes four-season 
use below the snowline; 'snow-camping' 
means use in snow-tents or snow-caves; 
and 'expedition' refers to high-altitude 
mountaineering use. Of course, the weight 
of a bag considered comfortable in these 
conditions will differ widely between 
individuals. If you are not sure whether 
you sleep 'warm' or 'cold', it is probably 
wise to buy a bag that is warmer than you 
think you will need—you can always un¬ 
do the zip. 

The warmth for weight rating takes 
into account a number of factors includ¬ 
ing down loft and the effectiveness of 
design features such as draught collars. 
Not considered is the shape of the bag; as 
mentioned above, one would expect a 
mummy-shaped and/or differentially cut 
(where the inner and outer shells are cut 
to different dimensions) bag to provide 
greater warmth than a 'non-contoured' 
bag with equal fill. You may wish to allow 
for this when considering these ratings. 

The prices quoted were supplied by 
the manufacturers/importers and refer to 
a bag of standard size and with standard 
features. The prices were checked in 
shops in Melbourne and/or Perth. O 

John Hillard has been a keen bushwalker and ski 
tourer for 25 years and has regularly 'gone bush' both 
in Australia and overseas. 
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WIDE MOUTII 



Evolved from the famous SIGG narrow 
neck water bottles, there is now a SIGG 
bottle you can stuff snow into while 
backcountry skiing or mountaineering. 
One you can mix milkshakes or muesli 
in. Also a bottle that is easy to clean. 
It has sturdy, seamless aluminium 
construction, which is internally coated 
for resistance to fruit acid, alcoholic and 
isotonic beverages. The wide loop lid of 
the new Wide Mouth SIGG can be 



THE 

BIJSII TUCKER 

PAN 

After a long day in the wild the last 
thing you’re looking forward to is the 
‘washing-up.’ With a SIGG INOXAL 
Cookset your tucker will be ready pronto 
due to the special stainless steel/aluminium 
laminate. The lightweight yet strong 
aluminium rapidly disperses heat around 
the hygenic stainless steel inner surface. 
The black sides receive an even _ 
heat, so when you’ve gobbled '^^■§53 
down supper, watch the sunset 
instead of scubbing’n’scraping. -Ik- 



PUR WATER 



While the water in backcountry streams often looks 
pristine and clean, it is unfortunately hiding many 
invisible microorganisms, which are just as happy 
to live in humans. Some of these bugs include 
protozoa like Giardia, bacteria such as E. coli and 
dangerous viruses. So even if the water might appear 
crystal clear, it may in fact be very dirty. 


The PUR range of Purifiers can give you up to one 
litre of bug free water in just one minute. Most 
models include a carbon filter, which improves 
water taste and removes odours. See the entire PUR 
range of Filters and Purifers in good outdoor stores. 

PUR. Because you don't know what is in the water. 1 


PUR 


Distributed by Outdoor Agencies Pty Ltd. Phone: (02) 943 8 2266 Fax: (02) 9438 2520. Phone or fax for a free technical brochure. < 
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Canon 



15 x45IS 


WITH CANON 
SEEING IS BELIEVING 

For more information on the full range of ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Canon binoculars please phone freecall ^ 1141 II 

1800 816 001 


Canon binoculars give you 
close-ups on the world. 

They reveal the plumage 
of distant birds, show the 
markings of wild animals, 
take you closer to ships at 
sea and add detail to the 
features of landscapes. All 
the images are clear and 
sharp thanks to Canon's 
enviable reputation for 
optical expertise, and with 
Canon's Optical Image 
Stabilizer system 
movement from shaking 
hands or moving 
vehicles is virtually ^ ^ 
eliminated. 

//V . 


Canon Australia Pty Ltd 

PO Box 313 North Ryde NSW 2113 

Ph 1800 816 001 


NOW YOU CAN 

Canon New Zealand 
PO Box 33-336 Auckland 
Ph (09) 489 0380 









Imagine all the 

Equipment you need to expand your horizon 

and then Discover It 
under one brand 

20 Years ago, when Steve Jamieson made his first sleeping bag in 
his garage, he never imagined ONE PLANET™ would become a world 
leader in the design of Gore-Tex® shell wear and sleeping bags. 

Equipment to expand your horizons 

Likewise, when Andrew King began repairing rucksacks eight years 
ago, he never dreamed AIKING™ would be producing some of the 
most innovative rucksacks in the world. 

Together the skillful design talents of Andrew King and Steve Jamieson 
will form a new, world class team of fresh ideas and great new products. 

The new team represents the very best that both leading brands can 
offer - experience, service and quality. 





For a copy of our latest catalogue write, phone, fax or email to: 

AUSTRALIA: NEW ZEALAND: 

PO Box 438 Flemington Victoria 3031, Australia P0 Box 22-121 Christchurch, New Zealand 

Ph +61 3 9372 2555 Ph +64 3 381 3400 

Fax +61 3 9372 2473 Fax *64 3 381 3499 

Email salesSad.com.au Email salesSad.com.au 




is a registered trademark of W.L. Core S Associates Inc. 




equipment 



ay-and-a-half 

packs 


Travelling light? Travelling heavy?—a Wild survey 



Mj% acks in this range are ideal for use as 
mmf large day packs or as a lightweight 
* alternative to a full-size rucksack for 
overnight use; as a result, the design is often 
a compromise. Furthermore, many of the 
packs in this range have been designed 
specifically as climbing packs or for use as 
ski-touring packs and feature tie-on points 
for ice-axes, snow-shovels and similar tools, 
and for ropes and other climbing gear. 

The models listed in the table are 
selected from a much wider range and 
many are offshoots of other products. Each 
manufacturer has been restricted to a 
maximum of three models in this survey. 
As many of these packs have been 
designed for one or more special uses it 
may be necessary for you to shop around 
to find the models that best suit your 
expected needs. 

Let's hope his pack is waterproof! (Claustral 
Canyon, Blue Mountains, New South Wales.) 
Lucas Trihey 


This survey summarises the 
findings of the writer, who was 
selected for the task because of his 
knowledge of the subject and his impar¬ 
tiality, among other things. The survey was 
checked and verified by Anton Weller and 
reviewed by at least three of Wild's 
staff. It is based on the items' availability and 
specifications at the time of this issue's production; 
ranges and specifications may have changed in tf 
weeks since then. 

Some aspects of this survey, such as the assessment of 
value and features-and especially the inclusion/exclusion of 
certain products—entail a degree of subjective judgment on thi 
part of the author, the referee and Wild, space being a key 
consideration. 

Value' is based primarily upon price relative to features and quality. 

A product with more elaborate or specialised features may be rated 
more highly by someone whose main concern is not price. 

An important criterion for inclusion in this Wild survey is wide 
availability'. To qualify, a product must usually be stocked by a number of 
specialist outdoors shops in the central business districts of major 
Australian capital- and other cities. 

Despite these efforts to achieve accuracy, impartiality, comprehensiveness 
and usefulness, no survey is perfect. Apart from the obvious human elements 
that may affect assessment, the quality, materials and specifications of any 
product may vary markedly from batch to batch and even from sample to 
sample. It is ultimately the responsibility of readers to determine what is best for 
particular circumstances and for the use they have in mind for gear 


Volume is that claimed in the manufacturer's liter¬ 
ature; the packs in the table range from 40 to 55 litres. 

(Some models are available in other sizes.) There is 
now a wide variety of trade names for the different 
materials used to make packs but most of these 
can be classed into: textured nylon (often called 
Kodra, Cordura Plus), nylon and polyester (which 
are lighter-weight synthetics), and poly cotton 
(this, too, has several trade names) which is a 
mixture of polyester and cotton. 
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like under tree cover, in valleys or through the car 
roof without an outside antenna. Definitely the most 
powerful GPS for bush navigation and the only 
CPS with a built-in electronic compass which will 
point you to your destination even when standing 
still. No other GPS can match these unique Silva 
features. It is the same receiver used by 90000 US 
Army personnel. Before you buy any GPS 
receiver, check out the superior features of Silva. 


Contact the Australian distributors, 
Macson Trading Company Pty Ltd 
on (03) 9489 9766 or fax (03) 9481 5368 
for a free eight-page brochure and price list. 


SEA KAYAK TOURS 

FULL DAY AND HALF DAY TOURS 
OF PITTWATER AND BROKEN BAY 
FROM $35.00 


DOUBLE Mime SEA KAYAKS 
ALL TOURS FULLY CATERED 

LONGER TOURS ON REQUEST 



KAYAK HIRE ALSO AVAILABLE 


FOR YOUR FREE BROCHURE AND FURTHER DETAILS 
ABOUT A TOUR THAT SUITS YOU 


CONTACT CHAD OF liMMflg WMSS 





THE MYLEX PIONEER 


This classic, traditional-style open canoe is at home exploring 
small rivers or cruising inland waterways. 

Moulded from tough, recyclable polyethylene, its 4.5m hull 
minimises contact damage from rocks and snags, and the in-built U.V. 
inhibitors give maximum protection from the sun’s rays. 

The Pioneer 'Melody's' stable and efficient design makes it a § 
breeze for beginners and more experienced canoeists alike. 

And, with a weight of around 35kg. it has all the advantages of 
a big canoe, but can outperform smaller models. 

Are you ready for the Pioneer ‘Melody’? 

Ring Nylex Rotomould for information and details of your 
nearest stockist. (03) 9551 2111. (02) 9648 4599. 

(07) 3268 7633. For calls outside Melb. metro area 

1800 335 195 (Freecall) 


m 

NYLEX 



• 20 metres of vertical height 

• Latest walls, features & newest holds 

from around the world 

• Guaranteed WEEKLY route changes 

• Frequent Climber Points . 

• Air-conditioned w 

• FREE'snakes' HIM tW 
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All the packs in the survey have one 
compartment except the Salewa Hyper * * # % 
Climb—in this two-compartment model 
the separating 'flap' between the sections 
can be opened to produce a single .V 
compartment. The number of external 
pockets is a total of the number of • 0 %| 
externally accessible, fully closable pockets ***» 
made from the main pack material. Some 
models have flat, external, mesh pockets .%•, 
which will not keep your gear dry; a few •*•*! 
also have hidden, internal pockets for 
valuables. As these extra pockets do not •*%' 
increase the volume you can carry 
sheltered from the elements they are not ,%•, 
included in this figure. ,%•, 

Access to each pack varies-from a zip- •*•*< 
or tape-fastened hood to a hood with a •*%' 
draw-cord throat. *#•#' 

Tie-on points are a major feature of *%•, 
packs in this size range and are very •***< 
important for alpine climbing. The •*•*< 
number of tie-on points refers to the * 0 % < 
main, useful ones—it does not include tiny **•*' 
tape loops which would be very difficult *•*•] 
to use (particularly with cold fingers!) In .%•, 
general, a crampon patch has been 
considered as equal to four tie-on points. 

(The survey referee noted that the • 0 % < 
crampon patches on some of these packs 
looked as though they might wear rapidly *%•, 
and may provide inadequate protection.) .*»•< 
The rating for water resistance is 
always difficult to assess and is open to **%• 
debate, particularly for packs made from *•*#' 
materials which have not been around 
long enough to judge their long-term 
performance. I have rated the packs on •*•*< 
features that would resist leakage as the •*•£< 
pack ages. Pole-sleeve pockets and seams '»•*' 
that encourage the pooling of water reduce 
this rating. Openings which have minimal 
weather protection also affect my rating. •*•*« 
Most of the packs here will perform well 
in wet weather in their first year but you *#*#* 
should still use plastic bags or a pack liner 
as an additional water-barrier. •%* 

Suitability for one- or two-day use is •%*< 
self-explanatory. The rating of suitability •*•*« 
*•% 

• Back lengths of packs vary widely. >* 
Make sure that the pack you select is a 
snug fit when loaded and is suitable for 
your torso. 

• If fast access to gear (such as to a first aid kit or 
to snacks) is important to you, consider the 
placement of pockets and how easy they-and 
the main compartment—are to open. 

• For use when skiing or climbing a chest strap 
and a properly contoured hip-belt are essential 
to reduce swaying of the pack. 

• If this is your only pack for overnight 
walking, consider the number and position ^ 
of the tie-on points for when you have to \ 
carry those extra items. 

• For biwies and climbing at night a 

pack made from bright, light .%,• 

colours will be easier to see in 
poor light. 


















































AND BENEFIT FROM THIS 
EXCLUSIVE OFFER 



For a limited time you can now have Rock, Australia's climbing 
magazine, delivered to your letter-box each season and we'll 
give you a free Rock back issue of your choice for each year of 
your new Rock subscription; one back issue for a one-year 
subscription, two for two years or three for three years. This 
offer ALONE is worth up to $23.85 

• 3 years (12 issues) $ 80.40 save $15 (Overseas $91.20 surface mail) 

• 2 years (8 issues) $ 55.60 save $8.00 (Overseas $62.80 surface mail) 

• 1 year (4 issues) $ 31.80 (Overseas $35.40 surface mail) 

This amazing Rock subscription offer doesn't end there. In addition, 
Rock's subscription rates for two- and three-year subscriptions include 
the biggest discount off single-copy prices we've ever offered. SAVE up 
to $15. 

...and you are protected against possible cover-price increases during 
the period of your subscription. 

For over 18 years Rock has been acclaimed as Australia's world-class 
climbing magazine. Rock is superbly produced and printed in full colour. 


Of course, you'll receive 
your free back issue/s 
soon-but be sure to 
write on your form to 
let us know which one/s 
you want. (Available 
issues are described in 
the order form bound 
into this issue.) 


This fantastic offer is unprecedented and 
unlikely to be repeated, so act now. 

Fill in the order form or card bound into this issue, enclose your payment (cheque, money order 
or credit-card details), and put it in the mail. No stamp is required. Then just sit back and await 
the arrival of the latest copy of Rock in your letter-box every April, July, October and January. 
Alternatively, you can fax the form to us on (03) 9826 3787, or telephone us on (03) 9826 
8483, with your credit-card details. 

Already a subscriber? Naturally, you can extend your existing subscription and benefit from this 
offer. Alternatively, you can take advantage of this offer by giving a gift subscription to a friend. 
Offer expires 12 March 1998. m 




Spyderco 


When 

Every Ounce 
Counts! 



IMPORTED AND DISTRIBUTED BY TRADE ENQUIRIES PLEASE CONTACT US ON: 

ZEN IMPORTS PTY LTD TEL: (02) 9818 1955 FAX: (02) 9810 8776 
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for alpine use is based on size, desired 
features such as tool loops, crampon 
patches and general characteristics; shape, 
for example. However, this can only be a 
subjective rating. 

Value for money takes into account 
type of material, price, general features such 
as quality of finish and the intended use. I 
have rated some models highly even 
though they do not rate 'excellent' in some 
other categories. 

John Chapman 
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• V is for vogue 

Still battling unseasonal weather? Well, try 
the Vortex, Verve and Vertigo Gore-Tex 
jackets from Paddy Pallin on for size. The 
Vortex (about 915 grams) and Verve (about 
855 grams) are both technical, high- 
performance jackets (made of a 
combination of two- and 
three-layer Gore-Tex); 
the Verve is specif¬ 
ically designed for wo¬ 
men. The Vertigo is a 
lighter-weight jacket 
(580 grams) made of 
three-layer Gore-Tex; al¬ 
though it's shorter it 
features a long 'tail'. 

RRP $549, $549 and 
$479, respectively. 

Old designs never die 
—the Brimstone grand¬ 
pa-style warm top (made 
of Polartec 100 Micro Velour, 300 grams) 
seems ideal for light day walks. RRP $99. 
The four items described above are 
available from Paddy Pallin shops. 

The Irish have come to town with several 
Bridgedale models of walking socks: the 
Walking Boot, Plus and Leisure. Some models 
blend two (natural and synthetic) layers; 


your feet will benefit from this system 
because moisture is absorbed and then 
wicked away. RRP $21.50-24.95. Distrib¬ 
uted by Rucsac Supplies. 
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Get it taped 

Keeping your tent alive, 
by Simon Smith and 
Karen Sullivan 

To repair a ripped tent in the field, use 
self-adhesive, sail-repair tape. Sail-repair 
tape is made of Ripstop nylon and is 
extremely durable, lightweight and cheap. 
Its greatest advantage over 'gaffer' tape is 
that it can later be sewn through for 
permanent repair. Sail-repair tape comes 
in a variety of colours to ensure that the 
patch and your tent achieve aesthetic 
harmony and is available from boat 
suppliers or chandlers for about $12. One 
roll will be enough for you and all your 
friends. 

Wild welcomes readers' contributions to this 
section; payment is at our standard rate. Send 
them to the address at the end of this department. 


• Alliance Foods 

Wild was informed in May by Kiwi Alliance 
(of freeze-dried food fame) that it has 
recalled its range of Back Country Cuisine 
dried food due to the likely presence of a 
toxin. Wild has since been informed by 
Alliance that it has closed its dried-food 
operation. 

• Lost planet 

In one of the biggest shake-ups in the 
Australian outdoors-equipment industry in 
years, two leading firms have announced 
their amalgamation as a new enterprise, 
based in Melbourne. One Planet, 
formerly based in Quean- 
beyan and Christ¬ 
church, is very well 
known as a market 
leader in sleeping- 
bags and specialist 
outdoors clothing. 
Melbourne's Adven¬ 
ture Designs is par¬ 
ticularly renowned 
for its robust and in¬ 
novative rucksacks. 
The 'marriage from 
heaven', in which 
'maiden names' are 
to be retained, is ex¬ 
pected to produce a successful and broad- 
based enterprise. 

• Stick it on 

Here's a slightly different solution to a 
common bushwalking problem. Scholl Inter¬ 
national has released Blister Treatment-a 
'hydrocolloid' blister treatment dressing 
which, when adhered, is claimed to en¬ 
courage rapid healing of a blister. Available 
in two sizes, each pack contains five sterile 
dressings (RRP $8.95—$9.95); stocked by 
pharmacies. 

• Headlamp-o-rama 

Illuminate your darkest night in the bush 
with three new headlamps : the Solo, Vor Tec 
(both from US company Princeton Tec) and 
the curious-looking Saxo (from French 
manufacturer Petzl). The Solo is lightweight 
and compact. It is claimed that two AA 
batteries (included) will power a 'standard' 
(Krypton) globe for up to eight hours. (A 
brighter, halogen globe is also supplied.) 
Two interchangeable reflectors (narrow and 
wide) will brighten your twilight ramble or 
latest thriller, respectively. The Vor Tec 
(using four AA batteries) has the same 
features as its smaller cousin—the Solo—but 
is claimed to supply up to 14 hours of light 
(provided lithium batteries and a Krypton 
globe are used). Want something different? 
The Saxo—which looks like a standard Petzl 
headlamp but has a serious phallic growth- 
strikes a balance between a torch and a 



headlamp. That's because it's actually a 
torch and a headlamp combined. The 
headlamp has a variable focusing beam- 
like other Petzl headlamps—but when 
unclipped from its elastic band, it instantly 
converts to a hand-held torch. (It uses four 
AA batteries.) RRP $59, $85 and $45, 
respectively. Princeton Tec products are 
distributed by Rucsac Supplies; Petzl's by 
Spelean. 


tzl's Saxo head- 
lamp/hand-held torch. 
Below left, Paddy Pallin's 
Brimstone warm top. Below, 
Leatherman Micra. 


• Itsy-bitsy, teeny-weeny 

How small? Wild recently received two 
small folding knives—the Mouse and Lite 
Knife, both made by Crusader. The knives 
measure 10 and 12 centimetres, respect¬ 
ively, when open. Both feature a locking 
blade and a key ring and the Lite Knife 
also has a small, red light for night use. 
RRP $10 and $15. 

Some readers may be familiar with the 
Super Tool multi-tool from US manufacturer 
Leatherman. The Super Tool's smaller 
cousin, the Micra, is very lightweight (50 
grams) and is about six centimetres long 
(when closed). It includes, among other 
things, a set of tweezers, a Phillips screw¬ 
driver, a ruler, and a bottle opener. Back¬ 



ed by a 25-year guarantee, it's available 
from Paddy Pallin shops and other 
outdoors shops. RRP $50. Similar in 
function and design to the Micra is the 
Swiss-Tech Tough 5-in-1 tool; however, the 
5-in-l tool (4.5 centimetres long, when 
closed) does not have as many features. 
RRP $50. All products are distributed by 
Zen Imports. 

• I see you 

An addition to the range of lightweight 
binoculars which appeared in the 
Equipment Survey in Wild no 64 are two 

























Get serious 

Griffith's School of Leisure Studies has been one of the leading providers of courses in 

Leisure Management for over 10 years. Based at the Mt Gravatt campus, the School offers 
the following courses: 

Undergraduate Course: 



about 

• Bachelor of Arts in Leisure Management 

Honours Course: 


• Bachelor of Arts in Leisure Management with Honours 

Leisure 

Graduate Diplomas in: 

• Leisure Management 

• Outdoor Education 


After successful completion students may choose to be awarded the Graduate 

Management 

Diploma, or continue with the dissertation leading to the award of Master of Arts. 

Coursework Master of Arts Courses in: 

• Leisure Management 


• Outdoor Education 

at Griffith. 

Higher Degree Courses: 

• Doctor of Philosophy (PhD) 

• Master of Philosophy (MPhil) 

Areas of research strength include leisure benefits, arts management, women and 
leisure, outdoor education/recreation, sports management, tourism management, adaptive 
recreation, leisure theory and behaviour, ethnicity and leisure. 

For further information please contact: Student Officer, School of Leisure Studies, 

Griffith University Qld 4111. Telephone (07) 3875 5632. 


# GRIFFITH UNIVERSITY 
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YOU CAN STUFF BOTH. 

But one is called taxidermy. 



We have over a hundred different dry bags to choose 


from. Each is waterproof and built ' 
radio frequency welding. So stuff a bag and 
save a seal. It’s the right thing to do. 


ually indestructible 

SMI™ 


Engineered for the outdoors by Cascade Designs,* Seattle, Washington 
www.cascadedesigns.com 


For product information or a free catalogue call Grant Minervini Agencies Pty. Ltd. - 1 800 882 058 




more models from Bushmaster, new to the 
Australian market: the 8 x 25 WPR 610 
grams) and 10 x 25 WPR 660 grams). 
Both are claimed to be waterproof; the 
samples we inspected looked good (so 
too did the Western Face of the Main 
Range, in detail, in Kosciuszko National 
Park when the binoculars were used 'in 
the field'). They retail for $200 each and 
are distributed by BCI International. 
Available in some camera shops and some 
outdoors shops. 

• Radical rucksacks 

A glance at some of Lowe's new rucksacks 
indicates a major departure from 'the 
norm'. The Crossbow series of rucksacks 
(90+ 15 litres, 70+15 litres and ND60+15 
litres) feature the unique Crossbow system 
which is claimed to transfer and stabilise 
the rucksack's load. Essentially, this is a 
series of over-crossing, nylon-tape straps 
on each rucksack designed and configured 
in such a way as to: reduce rucksack sag 
(when the rucksack is only partially filled); 
redistribute weight of the load 'through' 
one's legs (instead of solely on to the hips 
and shoulders); and reduce excessive sway. 
RRP $490, $459 and $445, respectively. 
Other new (smaller and technical) packs 
include the Alpine Attack 40, Cloudpeak 50 
and Southpeak 35. RRP $79, $199 and 
$199, respectively. Distributed by Rucsac 
Supplies. 

• More GPS 

Two more GPS (global positioning system) 
units have arrived on the market: the sleekly 
shaped Eagle Explorer (manufactured in 
Mexico by US Eagle) and the Garmin 12 
XL (US manufactured). The Eagle Explor¬ 
er features a 250 user-waypoint capacity 
and stores up to 20 different routes. RRP 
$449. Distributed by Eagle Australia. The 
Garmin 12 XL has a 500 user-waypoint 
capacity and uses four AA batteries which 
are claimed to give up to 12 hours of use. 
RRP $699. Distributed by GME Electro¬ 
phone: Standard Communications. O 


This department describes new products 
which the editorial staff consider will be of 
interest to readers. The tests they apply 
for inclusion are whether a product is 
useful for the rucksack sports, and 
whether it is fundamentally new (or 
newly available in Australia). The re¬ 
ports are based on information pro¬ 
vided by the manufacturer/distributor. 
As is the case with all editorial text 
appearing in Wild, publication of mater¬ 
ial in this department is in no way con¬ 
nected with advertising. Submissions 
for possible publication are accepted 
from advertisers and from businesses 
not advertising in Wild, as well as from 
our readers. (See also the footnote at 
the end of this department.) 


Products (on loan to Wild) and/or information about 
them, including colour slides, are welcome for possible 
review in this department. Written items should be 
typed, include recommended retail prices and 
preferably not exceed 200 words. Send them to the 
Editor, Wild, PO Box 415, Prahran, Vic 3181. 
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- To people buying boots at Ajays, - 

Phill Carter is something of a Prince Charming 


He's always looking for the perfect fit. 

Now, you may be no Cinderella but if you 
prefer bushwalking to ballroom dancing 
you should head out to Ajays Snow 
Country Sports. 

Phill, Robbie and the team can provide 
virtually anyone with bushwalking boots 
that really fit. Our knowlege of leather and 
last is legendary. This, combined with our 
unique skills in fitting customised moulded 
foot-beds adds up to a service you won't 
get anywhere else in Melbourne. 

The team at Ajays starts off by listening to 
what you have to say. If you've had 
problems with boots before, we like to 
check out your old boots. We will discuss 
with you what sort of walking you intend 
to do and advise you on the best choice of 
boot for the terrain. 

The structure and shape of your feet is 
carefully measured with a sizing gauge, 

(remember them?) and then we hunt 
through our range of no less than 500 pairs 
until we find the perfect boot for you. There's no store in 
Melbourne with a bigger selection. The fit can be further fine - 
tuned by having foot-beds individually moulded to your feet. 



And finally, when you and our staff are 
perfectly happy with your new pair of 
boots, we present you with Ajays' "Boot 
Fit Guarantee" that says Ajays will replace 
your as-new boots or refund the cost if you 
are unhappy with the fit. If they're not as- 
new, a percentage of their price will be 
allowed against the replacement price or 
refund. No one else does that either! 

With service like this you'd naturally expect 
Ajays to stay open longer hours — and we 
do. We're open in summer from 9 am to 
6 pm Monday to Thursday, 9 am to 9 pm 
Friday and 9 am to 2 pm Saturday, and 
even longer hours for skiers in the winter. 

Just now we are clearing out a number of 
discontinued lines so there are some 
unbeatable bargains to be snapped up. And 
we give our "Boot Fit Guarantee" on every 
boot we sell, including remaindered stock. 

So even if you're not exactly Cinderella, come 
into Ajays. We'll sweep you off your feet! 

_ 


SNOW COUNTRY SPORTS 


115 Canterbury Road, Heathmont, Vic 3135. Phone: (03) 9720 4647. Fax: (03) 9720 2538. 


Take a seat at EMC. At the end of the day, 
your feet will thank you! 

Forget checking out blister remedies at the chemist — get smart: 
come in and see Jodie and get boots that fit right the first time. 

Jodie, Eastern Mountain Centre's expert boot fitter, has perfected her 
craft over ten years in the business, including working with Phill at 
Ajays for the last three years . Now she's carrying on the tradition at 
EMC. That's how we can offer you the very best of fit and service. 

Our mission at EMC is to equip our customers with the right boots 
for hassle-free walking. It means that we can confidently offer you 
our money-back guarantee of fit. 

We carry a large range of boots to suit all kinds of feet, for all kinds 
of trips, whether it's a day walk in the Dandenongs or an expedition 
to Nepal. 

And if your feet have bothered you on 
walking trips, don't hesitate to bring your 
old 'foot-munchers' in to EMC. 

Jodie will give them an expert make-over 
by fitting individually moulded foot-beds 
and carefully stretching the leather to take 
out pressure points. You'll be delighted at 
the improvement! 

EMC — boots that fit right the first time! 

Eastern Mountain Centre, 401 Riversdale Road, East Hawthorn, Vic 3123. Phone: (03) 9882 7229. Fax: (03) 9882 9889. 





































Today, women expect performance outdoor equipment designed for their body shape. 

To fully meet these expectations, we have designed the Eos - a sleeping bag especially for women. 


The Eos features: 

• narrower shoulders, wider hips and shorter length for a more 
precise shape, giving a warmer bag for less weight 

• a new distribution of Down because women lose heat in different 
places - more Down in the torso and hood for greater warmth 

The Eos has 700 grams of 650 loft goose Down and weighs only 
1.45 kg. The DryLoft™ outer increases the warmth and protection 
making the Eos a snow-rated bag. 


If you are serious about staying warm, dry and comfortable on 
your next adventure, check out the One Planet Eos. 

One planet 

for the in Lightweight-Comfort 
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VENTURELITE 9 INTO ADVENTURE 



Bush Shirt 

The traditional Bush Shirt is os rare os a bonyip in o bor in 
today's worid of fakes ond copies. But here is the Dinkum article. 

Short sleeves with wotch pocket, 
double breast pockets with 
button flops, epaulettes 
ond o roomy cut 
that mokes you 
look like a chip off 
old Rafferty's block. 


Kakadu Shorts 


Whether it's Kakadu i 
backyard barbecue. 
There's room to move 
and plenty of pockets 
to fill including 2 side 
pockets, 2 double 
button patch pockets 
and 2 back pockets. 



Women’s Matilda Shorts 

A cool, comfortable cut combines 
good look with function when 
you're trekking through the 
bush or quickstepping it 
down town. 6 pockets in 
all with 2 bellows side 
pockets, 2 bock pockets 
and 2 button patch 
pockets. Button belt loops 
give you the option to hang keys or camera 
from the hip ready for quick access. 



Sundowner shirt 

This shirt can handle the lot 
with 2 large bellow chest ^ #§§**- 




Kombi Pants 

The most versatile trousers you'll 
ever own ■ put them on in the 
chill of dawn, then as the midday 
sun starts to swelter, zip-off the 
legs and you're wearing cool, 
comfortable shorts. 



J/homas Cook the Australian Adventure clothing 
Company, the originators of Adventure Clothing - 
often copied but never bettered. Now Venturelite® 
leads the way into the next generation. The range 
has been designed for practical, easycare wear for 
men and women. If you have the desire to seek, 
find and never to lose, you'll appreciate plenty of 
pockets with a place for everything. 

Soft and durable • Comfortable • Light weight 
Quick drying • Windproof • Water resistant 
Easy care fabric • Crease resistant 
Compactable • Breathable 
Venturelite® has been designed for all outdoor 
activities including, bushwalking, camping, travelling, 
fishing, photography, or just relaxing. 


Thomas Cook Boot & Clothing go. Pty Ltd. 

ACN No. 004-992 036 

The Australian Adventure Clothing Company. 




On Location Jacket 

Long sleeves when you need them or zip 
them off. A hood in the collar and o waist 
cord offers added protection horn the elements. 

17 pockets to carry everything on or off location. 




























reviews 



new bush 
Bible 


Siseman does it again 


• Victoria's Alpine National Park: 

A Bushwalker's Guide 

by John Siseman (MacStyle, 1997, RRP 
$19.95). 

Bogong National Park, one of 
Siseman's earlier bushwalking 
guidebooks, has inspired many 
of my walking and skiing trips 
into this wonderful part of the 
Australian Alps. Victoria's Alp¬ 
ine National Park is a new title 
which takes the form of an 
updated and revised com¬ 
posite of Bogong National Park 
and another of Siseman's 
guides, Wonnangatta-Moroka 
National Park. This new pub¬ 
lication won't disappoint. 

Topped up with some new walks (as well 
as 'oldies' such as the Crinoline and Mt 
Feathertop), most of this guide's 180 pages 
give detailed walk descriptions. The notes 
are straightforward and easy to use and a 
small box which accompanies each major 
description outlines information such as the 
walk's grade and distance and gives a map 
reference; this is particularly handy. Scat¬ 
tered through the text are plenty of good, 
black-and-white photos as well as several 
basic maps—there's even a peak-bagger's 
check list of major peaks over 1000 metres 
and a list of mountain huts/refuges. The 
Victorian Alps are among the State's great¬ 
est natural assets—this book is an excellent 
starting-point for anyone who wishes to ex¬ 
plore them. 

Stephen Curtain 

• Tilting at Snowgums 

by Mark O'Connor and Klaus Hueneke 
(Tabletop Press, 1996, RRP $19.95). 

Australia's High Country may not have 
glaciers or needle-shaped peaks but within 
its smooth folds lies a world busy with 
wonders and intrigues. 

Enter Mark O'Connor, one of those rare 
creatures in Australia—an accomplished 
poet whose principal inspirations have been 
the rhythms and particulars of natural 
places. His year or so travelling in the 
mountains and observing has yielded a 
stirring new book of poems augmented by 
Klaus Hueneke's crisp photography. 

It's all here: from the 'rotund' summits 
and moody alpine weather to the sensations 


of skiing; the wind-scarred huts; and an 
ever-changing cast of characters—be they 
alpine flowers, birds or people. O'Connor 
aims for an overlapping mosaic of 
impressions. At times this gives the book a 
fragmentary feel but there are 
some daring leaps, with swifts 
'like thrown knives cutting 
past' and the gold-ringed eyes 
of the currawongs 'like pirates' 
earrings'. 

Anyone who loves the 
mountains will find many 
such images in this collection 
that go to the heart of the 
High Country experience- 
images as stubbornly exquisite 
at the snow gums themselves. 
Quentin Chester 

• 40 Real Bushwalks Around 
Adelaide 

by George Driscoll (Scout Outdoor Centre, 
Adelaide, second edition 1997, RRP $19.95). 

An immediately apparent strength of this 
spiral-bound, A5 book is its pleasing and 
easy-to-use design. Each walk description 
includes a simplified, diagrammatic map 
which is certainly clear al¬ 
though not to scale. Despite 
the title, the walks look pretty 
manageable and average less 
than three hours. Indeed, one 
could be excused for thinking 
that their selection has been 
made on the basis of their 
proximity to establishments 
serving Devonshire teas! It all 
sounds rather appealing. Per¬ 
haps it's time for another 'busi¬ 
ness trip' to Adelaide... 

Chris Baxter 


• Walking in Britain 

by David Else (Lonely Planet, 1997, RRP 
$24.95). 

Like most leaders in their field, Lonely 
Planet isn't there by chance. It started with 
good ideas and was among the first in its 
niche. More importantly, it has both 
developed and expanded these ideas and 
constantly refined and polished its 
products. 

Its walking guides are an extension of its 
original 'on a shoestring' travel guides. The 
latest, Walking in Britain, reflects the current, 
lofty state of the art. The days of Lonely 

WILD 


Planet guides having the facts but lacking 
aesthetic appeal seem to be over—the 
colour photos are all good and really make 
you want to walk in Britain—and the many 
maps, of a wide range of scales, are 
attractive and useful. 

Britain is divided into four regions; the 
sections on each are conveniently tagged 
and each describes a number of short and 
long walks. As usual with Lonely Planet 
guides, there is a staggering amount of 
useful and interesting information on a vast 
range of subjects, from a potted history of 
Britain (less than two pages!) to local bus 
timetables. The subject appears to be cov¬ 
ered comprehensively and the areas in 
which I've walked are well described. 

Walking in Britain is such a mine of infor¬ 
mation and entertainment that, even at 
almost 500 pages, you won't want to leave 
it out of your rucksack. 

CB 

POSTERS & CARDS 

• Wilsons Promontory posters 

by David Neilson (Snowgum Press, 1997, 
RRP $7.50 plain or $11.50 laminated plus 
$3.00 postage for two post¬ 
ers from PO Box 309, 
Emerald, Vic 3782. Phone/ 
fax 1031 5968 4651). 

Featuring photos of Sealers 
Cove and Leonard Bay from 
the book Wilsons Promontory: 
Coastal Wilderness (reviewed 
in Wild no 64), each of these 
posters measures 345 x 615 
millimetres. They are repro¬ 
duced to the same high 
standard as the book and 
bear mute but incontrovert¬ 
ible testimony to just what 
the Victorian Government is meddling 
with in its plans to 'develop' the Prom. 

CB 

COMPUTER 

• Classic Wild Walks of Australia 

by Robert Rankin (Rankin Publishers, 
1997, RRP $49.95). 

You've read the book (both editions) 
now spin the CD-ROM. 9 
CB 

Publications for possible review are welcome. Send 
them to the Editor, Wild, PO Box 415, Prahran, Vic 3181. 
























White 

Water Canoe 
& Kayak School 

• Learn to paddle 

• Guided white-water trips 

• Play boating 

• Open Canadian 
white-water canoeing 

• Rodeo and rolling 
Courses and expeditions for groups, 
individuals and school programmes. 

For more details on a professional 
introduction to the exciting world of 
white-water paddling 

Big River Kayaking 

RMB 3903, Lindisfarne, Maroondah Hwy, 
Acheron, Vic 3714. 

Ph/fox (03) 5772 1131. 

Mobile 0418 363 407. 



The inner sheet reinvented! 
Extra protection and warmth! 

ft As reviewed in Wild 63. ‘...the sample we 
examined in the Wild office looked 
impressive.’ 

ft Contoured sleeping-bag liner with 
integrated hood. 100% undyed silk. 

I Draw-corded hood and contoured shape 
help to trap warm air closer to your 
body and keep you warmer. 

ft Keeps your sleeping-bag clean. Protects 
the hood from oily hair and scalp. 

ft Tough and durable. All seams are 
double-folded and double-stitched. 


Classic Reetangulr 


$56.9 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money cheerfully refunded! 

Send money order/che^ue (please add $4.00 for postage & handling) to: 
SNUGS! Outdoor Industries, P0 Box 201, Concord West, NSW 2136. Tel: 0416 033 316 



Outdoor Education 

Instructor Training Course 


Are you over 21 and interested in a challenging career working with young people in the outdoors? 
We are offering a one-year course for trainee instructors. 

Previous experience is not essential; an interest in the outdoors and External accreditation standards reached 
education is required. 

Advanced Certificate of Physical Recreation (Outdoor Education) 


O 1998 applications close end October 1997 


The course includes training in: 

♦ Leadership 

♦ Communication Skills 

♦ Environmental Education 

♦ Philosophy of Outdoor Education 

♦ Equipment Care and Knowledge 


♦ First Ai 


Id Experience 


♦ Experiential Education 

♦ Rafting 

♦ Rockclimbing 

♦ Four-wheel Driving 

♦ Nordic Skiing 

♦ Canoeing 

♦ Bushwalking 


completion of the programme: 

♦ ACF (Australian Canoe Federation) Proficiency in kayak 

♦ Basic Skills Instructor (ACF) in canoe (C2) 

♦ ASF (Australian Ski Federation) Assistant Instructor 

♦ Wilderness First Aid qualified 

♦ Small-bus licence and driver’s certificate 

♦ Qualified River Rescue (Rescue 3) International Accreditation 

♦ Four Communication Modules (National Accreditation) 

♦ Workplace Trainer - Category I 

Internal accreditation in line with industry standards: 

♦ Assistant Climbing Instructor 

♦ Level I Rafting Guide 

♦ Level I Bushwalking Leader 

♦ Competent in activities involving leadership, trust, initiative and the 
environment 

♦ Competent in field interpretation and conservation practices. 


Call now for details PHONE 03 9213 6600 
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It's new. It's different. It's informative. 

It's free. 


Lightweight, but Tough! 

LEXAN® is the toughest thermo-plastic available... with 
high impact strength, dimensional stability and 
temperature performance from -STC to +I30°C. It's 
dishwasher and microwave safe and incredibly 
lightweight You can make a complete, convenient 
setting from our range of 2 bowls, large plate and knife. 

/ wont bumyour 


In bulk, or 

3 or 4 piece sets, our cutlery is available from good 
outdoors stores. 


The PETZL 1997 catalogue is now available. 
You can get one now from your local outdoors store, 
or by ringing 1 800 634 853, 
or by email to spelean@geko.com.au 


7 Piece Set IL IdL 25L Billy, plus lids. Gripper, suck and spatula. 

finely crafted culinaiy pieces for the functional gourmet 
The Glacier nesting biljy sets have double function 
Fiypan/Lids. All pieces feature the finest workmanship with 
rounded comers for easy cleaning and serving The 
DiamondBack Versa-Gripper™* works with all pieces to 
gfveyou a secure g/ip for spill free cooking and serving 
Billies and lids are stainless for excellent durability. Each 
set comes in a mesh storage bag and the 5 and 7 piece 
sets Include a bonus nylon mini-spatula. 


PETZL 
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Our boots are like 
your adventures... 
no two are the same. 


Because each bushwalking 
adventure is as different and as 
individual as each bushwalker, 
Rossi Boots have developed 
three exciting new styles to 
complement their existing 
range of famous bushwalking 
boots. So now, it’s even easier 
for you to choose the perfect 
hiking boot! 

The amazing “Trekette”, 
“Cobar” and “Adventurer” 
feature everything you could 
ever want in quality Australian 
made boots with a price that’s 
as comfortable on your pocket, 
as the boots are on your feet. 



TREKETTE The Lightweight Alternative for Women 


• Low maintenance, full leather 
uppers with padded collar and 
tongue for protection and 
extra comfort 

• Rossi Lite “air cushioned” sole 
for lightweight comfort and 
durability 

• Rubber tread for maximum grip 


Durable Cambrelle lining and 
EVA footbed for a comfortable, 
snug fit 

Brass D-Rings & Hooks for 
easy lacing 
Available in sizes 
2 to 8 including 
1/2 sizes 


• Heavy duty steel shank for 
torsional strength and rigidity 

• Moulded midsole wedge for 
added strength and support 



• Rubber tread for maximum grip 

• Moulded Midsole wedge for 
added strength and support 

• Heavy duty steel shank for 
torsional strength and rigidity 

• Durable Cambrelle lining and 
EVA footbed to absorb perspiration 
and help keep feet dry 

• Brass D-Rings & Hooks 

• Available in sizes 3 to 12 
including 1/2 sizes 


Full length leather uppers, padded 
tongue and foam padded collar for 
extra comfort and protection 

• Hardwearing, lightweight 
Rossi Lite “air 
cushioned” sole 


With over 85 years experience 
in manufacturing exceptional 
footwear, you’ll discover 
Rossi's bushwalking boots are 
strong enough to make light 
work of Australia’s rugged 
terrain with an unprecedented 
level of comfort and support. 



ADVENTURER The Heavy duty Hiker 


Full cut, double sewn leather 
uppers combined with twin row 
stitchdown soling 
Fully leather lined 
Leather insole, leather midsole 
Strong and rugged Resin Rubber 
sole for excellent grip in all 
conditions 


Heavy duty steel shank for torsional 
strength and rigidity 
Rust proof Brass D-Rings 
& Hooks 


Available in sizes 
4 to 12 including 
1/2 sizes 


Foam padded collar and tongue 
with EVA footbed provide 
extra comfort & protection 


Rossi Boots 

BY ROSSITERS 


. Australian Owned 
( and Manufactured 


WORK HARD-PUWHARD 

ROSSITER’S PTY. LTD. 

80 Burbridge Road, Hilton, South Australia 5033. Phone: (08) 8352 7844 Fax: (08) 8352 2316 



Certified to: 
ISO 9001. 

Regn. No. 6475 










Next time you make a purchase 


consider this 



Outdoors companies contributed to saving the Franklin River from flooding by supporting the Wilderness Society financially. 


A percentage of the price could contribute directly 
to maintaining and improving the environment. 


The Conservation Alliance is your outdoors industry contributing directly 
to environmental projects. All member companies pledge 0.1% of their 
turnover to the Conservation Alliance. 

Only member businesses can display this logo. 


% .? 


Support this sign for a better environment. 


The Conservation Alliance Inc 

PO Box 21, Bondi Junction, 

NSW 2022, Australia. 

Phone: ( 02 ) 9387 5669 
Fax: ( 02 ) 9386 1497 
Email: cycad@peg.apc.org 


Conservation Alliance 

The outdoors industry giving back to the outdoors 
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Trek Hinchinbrook Island 

Lucinda 4850 
Ph (077) 77 8307 
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VICTORIA’S 
NATIONAL PARKS 

-THE NEXT CENTURY- 


This crucial conference 
is relevant to all who are involved in, 
or interested in, the future of 



The University of A 



(03)9816 9111 


L D 



































Now listen here, you 
guys.' Andrew Cox 


Wild welcomes slides for 
this page; payment is at 
our standard rate. 

Send them to the Editor, 
Wild, PO Box 415, 
Prahran, Vic 3181. 






G'day, my name's Sam. It's almost 
five years since we left Scouts to go 
separate ways. Even so, our 
strong Scouting ties still remain. 
We've all used Snowgum gear, 
including the Pelion pack. 

I reckon the Pelion is great. 

It takes all the beatings us 
hardcore bushwalkers can 
dish out. Right Pete? Hardcore 
is an understatement Sam! 

I remember when you trashed 
your army daks cos it was quicker 
to slide down the hill than walk. 

The tough 12oz canvas in the Pelion 
is definitely an asset and the harness 
i fully adjustable, right Georgia? 

And lucky it is cos I normally end up 
carrying you guys. My favourite 
thing is the large pockets in 
the lid and front, they fit 
all my bits and pieces. 
What about you Chris? 
Yep! Also the great hood 
seal. Nothing gets wet, 
even in a storm. Plus it's 
100% Australian. Just like 
Dave. Dave are you listening? 
Yeah Yeah... the perfect entry 
level pack and only available at 
Snowgum. Now get off my back! 

For a free Snowgum catalogue, 

Reply paid 182, Snowgum, 

PO Box 312, Burwood Victoria 3125, 
e-mail sales@snowgum.com.au or 
FREECALL 1800 811 312 for your 
nearest store nationwide. 






